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WATS  TO  SELL  MORE 
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ROGERS  Perfection 


STURDY  VINE 
PODS  SET  HIGH 
STRONGLY  DOUBLE 
EVEN  MATURITY 


All  Contribute 
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QUALITY 
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Sweet  Wrinkled  Variety 


70  Days  From 
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No.  120  Duplex  Trimmer  and 
Slitter  with  tin-package  Lifter 


THE 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 


by 

CAMERON 


The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MAKE  THIS 
SLOGAN  SELL 


On  your  shipping  cases— and 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


in  Cans/' There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 


C^UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
1  I  "Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
I  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natural "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


I NDEX  OF  CONTENTS— You  will  find  in  this  issue 
I  what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be  a  quite  complete  and 
I  well  arranged  index  of  all  that  appeared  in  the 
previous  year’s  issues,  Volume  57.  We  have  arranged 
it  as  we  think  will  serve  you  best,  but,  if,  on  use,  you 
find  that  a  different  form  of  cross-index  would  be 
better,  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  so. 

This  will  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  the  necessity  of 
filing  each  issue  of  the  paper  and  finally  bindipg  the 
volume,  and  with  it  the  index.  A  great  many  now  do 
this,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  years.  Now  you  may 
all  do  so  at  small  expense,  and  with  the  index  have  a 
constant  source  of  reference.  Just  another  service — 
and  “it  is  only  the  beginning” — ^there  are  more  coming. 
Suggestions  ever  welcome. 

«  «  * 

WORK,  DON’T  WORRY— For  the  sake  of  the 
argument  let’s  suppose  that  the  crops  of  corn, 
tomatoes  and  string  beans,  and  all  other  can¬ 
ning  crops,  including  the  fruits,  are  going  to  be  large, 
very  large  in  fact.  If  they  are  they  will  be  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  quality,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  roll  to¬ 
wards  your  plant,  and  must  be  taken  care  of  as  quickly 
as  they  arrive.  That  will  make  plenty  to  do  for  you 
without  concerning  yourself  with  anything  else. 
Whether  you  have  been  in  the  business  one  year  or 
fifty  we  warn  you  to  “get  everlastingly  on  the  job,” 
for  you  have  never  faced  a  more  difficult  situation  than 
you  face  in  this  season’s  packs.  Let  nothing  distract 
you  from  carefully  watching  every  can  as  it  is  filled, 
to  see  that  every  can  is  of  the  “want-more”  kind.  Bend 
backwards  in  your  pursuit  of  quality  rather  than  grant 
even  a  slight  allowance.  If  you  do  you  will  bless  this 
season  of  abundance ;  if  you  do  not  you  will  look  back 
upon  it  as  a  curse.  Next  winter  one  will  be  easily  able 
to  pick  out  the  canners  who  took  advantage  of  this 
golden  opportunity:  they  will  wear  a  contented  smile. 
But  the  canner  who  tries  to  “hog  it”  in  this  period  of 
prolific  crops  will  wear  that  lean  and  hungry  look 
which  Shakespeare  refers  to.  These  badges  will  be  as 
plain  as  the  noses  on  their  faces,  and  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  to  hide  or  to  counterfeit  them.  And  if  you 
remain  away  from  gatherings  of  canners,  to  avoid  the 
very  tell-tale  story  of  how  you  acted,  the  story  will 
blazen  forth  from  your  counting  house — ^your  success 
or  failure  will  be  the  badge. 


We  are  not  a  bit  afraid  to  tell  you  that  if  you  pack 
all  your  goods  well  you  will  be  happy  and  well  pleased 
with  the  season.  If  you  “slop  ’em  through,”  afraid  to 
throw  away  stuff  you  know  cannot  make  a  pleasing 
can,  if  you  try  to  use  everything  that  comes  in,  then 
you  will  be  most  unhappy,  discontented,  bitterly  com¬ 
plaining  and,  in  all  probability,  busted. 

The  job  is  yours.  Can  you  measure  up  to  it? 

♦  *  ♦ 

PATENTING  A  CUSTOM — There  is  a  peculiar 
patent  worrying  the  canners,  of  spinach  especially, 
just  at  this  time.  It  seems  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  bought  a  process  patent  covering  the 
blanching  of  spinach,  and  other  products,  which  had 
been  issued  to  one  William  E.  Thomas  on  September 
25th,  1928.  The  patent  and  its  effect  now  come  to 
light  through  a  suit  instituted  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  against  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  also  of  California,  for  infringement.  If  the  suit 
is  won,  and  the  patent  sustained,  the  whole  industry 
will  face  the  need  to  pay  royalty  to  the  owners  for 
the  use  of  the  method  patented.  One  claim  in  the 
patent  which  is  causing  trouble  reads,  in  effect,  that 
if  spinach  be  blanched  at  160  degrees,  more  or  less,  the 
canner  so  doing  violates  the  patent.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  claim  can  be  upheld  in  the  face  of 
general  practice  for  thirty  years  of  blanching  at  all 
temperatures  from  warm  to  boiling  and  for  periods 
varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  half  hour.  It  has 
been  known  to  many  canners  practically  since  spinach 
was  first  canned  commercially  that  a  blanch  at  a  low 
temperature  produced  a  more  natural  green  color  in 
the  finished  product,  but  low  blanches  have  not  been 
used  exclusively  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  trade 
at  large  has  not  stickled  on  color. 

Another  claim  reads,  in  effect,  that  if  spinach  be 
blanched  at  160  degrees,  more  or  less,  for  four  minutes, 
more  or  less,  and  then  at  a  higher  temperature  to 
complete  the  wilt,  the  canner  so  doing  violates  the 
patent.  Among  the  almost  unlimited  variations  in  tem¬ 
peratures  and  times  of  blanching  practiced  since  the 
beginning  of  the  industry  this  method  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  countless  commercial  packs  throughout  the 
country. 
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We  have  termed  this  a  “strange  patent”  because  in 
effect  the  above  methods,  among  others,  are  exactly 
what  every  canner  of  spinach  does,  whether  he  means 
to  or  not,  and  always  has  done,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
patenting  a  custom,  which  is  not  in  line  with  our  ideas 
of  what  a  patent  should  be,  or  in  fact  must  be.  Spinach 
has  been  packed  for  years,  in  a  small  way  as  far  back 
as  the  80’s,  and  heavily  as  a  commercial  pack  since 
about  1905. 

Blanching  spinach  is  done  to  “wilt”  it,  or  in  other 
words,  to  get  the  air  out,  so  that  the  cans  may  be 
filled  full  of  spinach.  If  this  were  not  done,  and  the 
spinach  were  filled  into  the  cans  raw,  the  process  would 
so  cook  it  down  that  there  would  be  hardly  a  half  can 
of  actual  spinach  found  when  opened.  “A  Complete 
Course  in  Canning,”  and  in  fact  practically  all  com¬ 
mercial  formulae  for  the  canning  of  spinach,  call  for 
a  blanch  in  “boiling  water.”  Obviously  in  practice 
“boiling  water”  covered  a  multitude  of  temperatures. 
This  blanch  was  done  in  various  ways :  by  filling  wire 
baskets  with  the  cleaned,  and  picked  spinach,  and 
plunging  them  into  tubs  or  vats  of  hot  water,  for  such 
a  period  as  the  processor  thought  sufficient.  There 
were  all  manner  of  variations  of  this  crude  method, 
until  machines  were  devised  to  do  this  work  more 
rapidly  and  more  uniformly.  They  have  been  in  use 
for  years.  It  is  not  hard  to  vision  the  fact  that  when 
cold  spinach  first  enters  the  water,  or  the  blancher, 
its  temperature  may  be  at,  or  below  160  degrees,  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  if  the  canner  in  this  instance  wants  it 
to  reach,  say  180  to  200  degrees,  or  whatever  tempera¬ 
ture  desired  for  best  filling.  So  if  this  patent  is  sus¬ 
tained,  it  looks  like  every  spinach  canner  must  begin 
to  pay  royalties  to  the  owners  of  the  patent. 

Many  canners  may  not  know  that  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  canning  in  this  country,  a  canner  in  Maine  took 
out  a  patent  on  a  process,  which  would  have  compelled 
every  canner  in  the  business  to  pay  him  a  royalty  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  his  patent,  had  not  the  Court  refused 
to  sustain  the  patent.  You  will  find  mention  of  this  in 
“A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry,”  published  by 
The  Canning  Trade:,  as  a  Souvenir  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention,  held  in  1914.  You  possibly  have  a  copy 
of  this  History,  or  it  can  be  found  in  most  libraries  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  History  seems  to  be  repeating 
itself,  and  doubtless  the  outcome  will  prove  the  same  in 
this  instance. 

Since  the  patent  covers  the  process  of  blanching  for 
the  purpose  of  wilting,  it  may  easily  affect  other 
canners  than  merely  the  spinach  canners,  and  it,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  an  attack  upon  the  entire  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  Those  who  have  definite  records  covering  the 
processing  of  spinach  prior  to  1927,  might  do  well  to 
brush  up  on  them,  and  to  submit  them  before  the  case 
comes  to  Court,  if  they  wish  to  protect  themseslves 
against  this  threatened  payment.  Hunt  Brothers  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  now  standing  the  brunt  of  this  suit,  are 
actually  championing  the  rights  of  the  entire  canning 
industry. 

The  granting  of  a  patent  of  this  kind  is  not  a  credit 
to  the  Patent  Office. 
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CHARLES  E.  WILCOX  DEAD 

HARLES  E.  WILCOX,  familiarly  called  Charlie 
by  his  intimates,  is  no  more.  The  Dean  of  all 
canned  food  buyers  passed  away  on  Saturday, 
August  17th,  at  his  home  in  Highland  Park,  a  suburb 
of  Chicago. 

Charlie  was  Manager  of  the  Canned  Food  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  of  this  city,  for 
many  years.  He  was  also  a  director  and  vice-president. 
On  October  5th,  1934,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  connection  with  that  good  wholesale 
grocery  house.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity 
by  all  the  old  employees. 

Charlie  was  born  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  April  23rd,  1851. 
He  lived  a  long  life.  He  had  many  friends  and  was 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
wherever  canned  foods  were  packed  and  sold.  He 
probably  did  more  than  any  one  man  in  this  industry 
to  encourage  canned  food  quality.  For  years  as  a 
buyer  he  refused  to  handle  anything  but  the  very  best. 
Charlie  was  a  great  story  teller  and  many  the  time  did 
he  regale  his  friends  with  stories,  most  of  them  drawn 
from  his  rich  and  varied  experience  in  the  canned 
food  field. 

Among  his  old  cronies,  those  who  preceded  him  to 
that  country  from  which  no  traveler  has  ever  returned 
were :  Frank  Deming  of  Doming  &  Gould,  the  man  who 
placed  Sock-Eyed  Salmon  on  the  map;  Tom  Cranwell, 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company;  Link  North,  who  passed  away  at  the  last 
National  Canners  Convention  in  January,  and  who 
everyone  knows,  was  a  New  York  City  broker. 

In  all  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  names,  gleaming  against 
the  background  of  Chicago’s  canned  food  and  grocery 
history,  none  will  stand  out  more  resplendent  than 
that  of  Charles  E.  Wilcox. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of  Highland  Park.  The  pall¬ 
bearers  were  officials  and  department  men  of  Sprague, 
Warner  &  Company. 

Surviving  Mr.  Wilcox  are  his  two  daughters  and  a 
sister,  who  herself  is  92  years  of  age.  Also  two  grand¬ 
children. 
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Tomatoes  For  Canning  j 
and  Manufacturing 

By  JAMES  H.  BEATTIE 

Senior  Horticulturist,  Division  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops  and 
Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  1233 
(Continued  from  last  week) 


GROWING  THE  PLANTS 

A  number  of  disease-producing  parasites  invade  the 
seed  coats  of  tomato  seed,  and  others  are  borne  on  the 
surface  of  the  seed.  To  eliminate  these  seed-borne 
organisms  as  far  as  possible,  the  seed  should  be  treated 
with  a  fungicide  before  it  is  sown.  This  costs  but  lit¬ 
tle,  and  it  is  a  wise  precautionary  measure.  The  treat¬ 
ment  may  be  done  (1)  by  soaking  the  seed  for  5  min¬ 
utes  in  a  mercuric-chloride  solution  of  1  part  by  weight 
to  3,000  parts  of  water,  followed  by  washing  10  to  15 
minutes  in  running  water,  or  (2)  with  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  mercury  compounds. 

Much  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  soil  and 
other  materials  used  in  plant  beds.  It  is  best  where 
possible  to  use  soil  that  has  not  grown  tomatoes  or 
related  plants  within  several  years.  The  use  of  manure 
containing  old  tomato  or  related  plant  remains  may 
result  in  the  inoculation  of  the  seed  bed  with  the  blight 
fungi.  If  manure  is  used  in  the  plant  bed,  or  if  collar 
rot  or  blight  is  known  to  be  in  the  soil,  it  is  well  to 
dust  1  ounce  of  powdered  copper  carbonate  on  each 
square  yard  of  soil  in  the  plant  bed.  A  formaldehyde 
solution,  1  pound  of  commercial  formaldehyde  (forma¬ 
lin)  to  30  gallons  of  water,  used  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon 
to  each  square  foot  of  bed  surface,  is  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  treatment  of  tomato  seed  beds.  Soil 
treated  with  formaldehyde  should  not  be  used  until  the 
odor  of  the  formaldehyde  disappears.  Steam  steriliza¬ 
tion  is  another  effective  method  for  controlling  seed¬ 
bed  diseases  and  killing  weed  seeds. 

Strong,  well-developed  plants  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  profitable  crops  of  tomatoes.  The  meth¬ 
od  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  these  plants  must  be 
determined  to  a  large  degree  by  the  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  grower,  by  the  equipment  available,  by  the 
time  in  the  season  the  plants  are  needed,  and  by  the 
desired  size  of  the  plants  themselves.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  growing  season  can  be  lengthened  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  by  growing  the  plants  indoors,  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  proper  facilities  to  have  them  well  advanced 
when  set  in  the  field.  In  some  sections  the  canners 
grow  the  plants,  charging  their  growers  the  cost  of  the 
plants.  In  other  cases  several  farmers  unite  to  grow 


enough  plants  for  the  needs  of  all,  dividing  the  cost 
among  them.  Perhaps  the  most  general  practice  is 
for  the  individual  tomato  growers  to  start  their  own 
plants,  making  use  of  whatever  facilities  they  may 
have.  Whatever  the  method  followed  in  obtaining  the 
plants,  the  aim  should  be  to  secure  plants  that  are  free 
from  disease  and  that  can  be  moved  from  the  plant  bed 
to  the  field  with  a  minimum  amount  of  shock.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  grower  who  is  so  situated  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  grow  his  plants  can,  with  proper 
precautions,  produce  stronger  and  healthier  ones  than 
would  be  possible  with  plants  grown  at  a  distance. 
Such  plants  can  be  moved  from  the  plant  bed  to  the 
field  without  much  shock  to  them,  a  result  which  is 
sure  to  follow  when  they  are  shipped  long  distances. 

THE  OPEN  SEED-BED  METHOD 

The  method  of  growing  tomato  plants  in  the  open  on 
a  specially  prepared  piece  of  land  is  very  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  other  sections  where  canning  tomatoes  or  plants 
for  sale  to  canners  are  grown.  The  common  practice 
of  using  the  same  area  year  after  year  for  the  seed 
bed  is  open  to  the  objection  that  such  ground  is  liable 
to  become  infested  with  diseases,  such  as  collar  rot. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  old  seed  bed,  it  should 
be  sterilized  with  steam,  hot  water,  or  formaldehyde. 
Such  a  practice  is  an  effective  insurance  against  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  and  is  well  worth  the  necessary  effort. 
Directions  for  sterilizing  seed  beds  may  be  found  in 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1629,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Unless  it  is  possible  to  sterilize  the  seed  bed  thor¬ 
oughly  each  year,  it  is  better  practice  to  select  a  fresh 
area  for  the  plant  bed.  A  common  practice  is  to  burn 
large  quantities  of  brush  on  the  area,  thus  destroying 
many  weed  seeds  and  adding  considerable  quantities  of 
potash  to  the  soil. 

The  seed  bed  is,  as  a  rule,  prepared  in  the  early 
spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  the  seed 
is  sown  in  drills  from  12  to  14  inches  apart  with  from 
five  to  six  seeds  to  the  inch.  The  seed  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  about  one-half  inch  deep,  provided  the  soil  is  of  a 
light  texture,  and  not  over  one-fourth  inch  deep  if  the 
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soil  is  of  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature.  On  heavy  soil  it 
is  well  to  cover  the  seed  with  a  half  inch  of  leaf  mold 
or  compost  to  prevent  baking  of  the  soil.  A  hand  seed 
drill  so  regulated  that  it  will  give  uniform  distribution 
is  the  best  device  for  distributing  and  covering  the 
seeds.  Under  favorable  conditions  an  ounce  of  seed 
will  produce  enough  plants  to  set  an  acre,  but  it  is 
usually  best  to  use  2  ounces.  After  the  plants  are  up, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  stand  about  1  inch  apart  in 
the  rows. 

This  method  of  growing  tomato  plants,  while  very 
largely  followed,  is  open  to  several  very  serious  objec¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  plants  can  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  for  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  While  the  method  gives  great  numbers  of  plants 
at  low  cost,  it  should  not  as  a  rule  be  followed.  One 
of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  tomato  industry  today 
is  the  use  of  poor  plants,  and  the  open  seed-bed  method 
of  growing  plants  as  a  rule  does  not  give  the  best 
plants.  It  is  far  better  to  employ  a  method  that  will 
give  better  plants,  even  though  the  cost  is  higher. 

THE  HOT-BED  COLD-FRAME  METHOD 

A  method  frequently  followed,  and  one  that  usually 
gives  good  results,  is  to  sow  the  tomato  seed  in  hot¬ 
beds  heated  either  by  manure,  coils  of  steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  or  a  fiue,  some  six  weeks  before  the  time 
to  set  the  plants  in  the  field.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
drills,  as  in  the  case  of  the  outdoor  seed  bed,  although 
it  may  be  sown  more  thickly  in  the  row  than  would  be 
permissible  were  the  plants  to  grow  in  this  position 
until  taken  to  the  field.  About  10  days  to  2  weeks  after 
sowing  the  seed  the  plants  should  be  ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  to  cold-frames  fitted  with  sash  or  with  muslin 
covers,  to  protect  them  from  occasional  frosts.  These 
cold-frames  have  from  3  to  4  inches  of  thoroughly  fine 
and  well-rotted  potting  soil,  in  which  the  plants  are 
set,  spacing  them  about  3  inches  apart  each  way.  They 
are  allowed  to  grow  in  this  position  until  time  to  move 
them  to  the  field.  During  their  growth  in  the  cold- 
frame  the  sash  or  cover  is  gradually  removed,  keeping 
the  temperature  as  low  as  practicable  consistent  with 
safety  to  the  plants.  This  practice  tends  to  give 
strong,  stocky  plants  that  will  not  suffer  much  shock 
when  shifted  to  the  field.  During  the  later  stage  of 
growth  the  covers  are  removed  entirely. 

When  the  time  comes  to  set  them  in  the  field,  the 
root  system  of  the  plants  will  have  spread  through 
most  of  the  top  layers  of  soil,  and  the  usual  practice 
is  to  cut  the  plants  apart  with  a  spade  or  a  trowel, 
allowing  each  plant  to  retain  its  square  of  soil  with 
as  little  disturbance  of  the  root  system  as  possible.  The 
plants  are  set  in  shallow  boxes,  or  flats,  and  transported 
to  the  field,  and  when  set  in  position  with  care  need 
suffer  little  disturbance. 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  to  transplant  seed¬ 
lings  to  flats,  or  shallow  boxes,  instead  of  to  the  cold- 
frame  direct,  setting  these  flats  in  the  cold-frame,  so 
that  when  planting  time  comes  these  boxes  can  be 
moved  to  the  field  and  the  plants  cut  apart  and  set 
directly  into  the  open  ground.  When  such  boxes  are 
available  this  plan  is  an  excellent  one  to  follow  and 


with  proper  care  gives  strong,  healthy  plants.  The 
seeds  are  also  sown  thinly  in  the  hot-bed  or  the  cold- 
frame  and  the  plants  moved  directly  to  the  field  with¬ 
out  transplanting. 

GREENHOUSE-GROWN  PLANTS 

Another  method  that  gives  good  results  is  to  sow 
the  seed  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse,  covering  it  with 
leaf  mold  and  sand. 

When  the  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting  they 
are  shifted  to  2-inch  paper  bands  or  pots,  these  being 
set  in  flats  or  directly  on  the  greenhouse  benches  and 
kept  under  suitable  temperature  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions.  At  the  end  of  about  two  weeks  they  may  be 
again  transplanted  to  3-inch  or  4-inch  bands  or  pots 
and  then  shifted  to  an  outdoor  cold-frame  and  handled 
as  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  according  to  the  second 
method  previously  described.  The  additional  expense 
of  the  second  transplanting  is  such  that  it  is  usually 
avoided  by  starting  the  plants  at  a  time  when  they  may 
be  moved  to  the  field  after  one  transplanting.  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  not  too  high  it  will 
pay  to  grow  transplanted  plants,  as  the  results  from 
the  use  of  such  plants  are  usually  better. 

Whatever  the  method  followed  in  producing  the 
plants,  too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  grown, 
as  this  almost  wholly  determines  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  effort.  The  soil  used  for  the  seed  beds  should 
always  be  sterilized.  The  flats  should  be  filled  with 
thoroughly  prepared  potting  soil  made  up  of  1  part 
well-rotted  manure  and  2  parts  well-rotted  sod.  This 
material  should  be  prepared  the  season  before  by  com¬ 
posting  sod  and  manure.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
before  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seed  this  compost  should 
be  placed  either  in  the  hot-bed  or  brought  into  the 
greenhouse,  so  that  it  will  reach  a  temperature  of  60 
to  70  degrees  F.  before  the  time  to  sow  the  seed.  If 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  hot-bed,  the  soil  may  be 
placed  in  sacks  or  boxes,  put  in  steam  boxes,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  1629,  and  thoroughly 
sterilized.  It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  soil  to  dry 
out  before  placing  it  in  the  hot-bed  ready  for  the  seed. 
When  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in  the  hot-bed,  however,  it 
is  best  to  sterilize  it  in  position  by  the  methods  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Farmers’  Bulletin  mentioned.  A  steam 
cabinet  may  be  used  when  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  in 
flats  in  the  greenhouse.  Such  a  cabinet  is  inexpensive 
and  can  be  made  of  lumber,  concrete,  or  brick.  The 
one  shown  in  Figure  7  is  constructed  of  concrete  and 
is  so  planned  that  the  flats  filled  with  soil  can  be  stack¬ 
ed  on  a  truck  and  rolled  into  the  cabinet.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  sterilization  equipment  be  constructed  at 
the  cannery,  where  steam  is  available.  A  processing 
kettle  commonly  used  for  sterilizing  canned  goods  can 
also  be  used  for  sterilizing  soil. 

Tomato  seed  germinates  best  at  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  F.,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
soil  is  not  kept  too  wet,  as  moisture  is  likely  to  induce 
damping-off  and  other  diseases. 

Many  other  methods  aside  from  those  described  are 
employed  in  growing  tomato  plants;  whatever  the 
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method  used,  the  aim  should  be  to  obtain  strong, 
healthy  plants  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  so  that 
the  plants  can  be  placed  outdoors  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit.  Stocky,  well-grown,  well-hardened  plants  are 
well  worth  the  necessary  effort  required  to  produce 
them.  Reject  all  plants  that  have  any  appearance  of 
disease,  such  as  mottling  of  the  leaves,  curling  of  the 
leaves,  or  discoloration  of  the  stem. 

SETTING  THE  PLANTS  IN  THE  FIELD 

Tomato  plants  should  not  be  set  in  the  field  until 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  the  actual  date  depending  upon 
the  particular  section  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
grown.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  grower  to  move 
the  plants  to  the  field  with  as  little  shock  to  them  as 
possible.  For  this  reason,  just  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  root  system  should  be  saved.  Tomato  plants  grown 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  field 
without  disturbing  the  root  system  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  whose  root  systems  must  be  more 
or  less  injured  in  removing  them  from  the  seed  bed 
to  the  field. 

Planting  distances  for  cannery  tomatoes  vary,  but 
experimental  work  in  Missouri  indicates  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  yield  from  different  spacings. 
In  general,  large-growing  varieties  like  the  Greater 
Baltimore  need  more  space.  Planting  in  checkrows 
4  by  4  feet  is  perhaps  the  most  usual  practice,  but 
some  make  the  rows  wider  and  set  the  plants  closer 
in  the  rows,  such  as  5-foot  rows  with  the  plants  3  feet 
apart.  This  greatly  facilitates  spraying  and  harvest¬ 
ing  and  gives  about  the  same  number  of  plants  per 
acre.  Spacing  the  plants  4  feet  apart  each  way  will 
require  about  2,700  plants  per  acre.  The  5  by  3  foot 
spacing  will  require  about  2,900  plants  per  acre. 

If  set  in  dry  weather  the  plants  should  be  watered 
in,  and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  set  them  at  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  so  that  but  a  few  inches  of  the  tops  will 
be  exposed.  Hand  planting  is  necessary  where  the 
plants  have  large  quantities  of  earth  adhering,  such  as 
is  secured  by  blocking,  growing  in  pots,  paper  bands, 
etc.  The  use  of  transplanting  machines  is  advantag¬ 
eous  where  plants  that  have  not  been  transplanted  are 
used.  The  use  of  water  in  machine  setting  is  advisable. 

CULTIVATION 

Clean,  level  cultivation  is  essential  to  success  in 
growing  tomatoes.  The  field  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  that  horse  nettle, 
a  plant  common  in  some  sections  of  the  country  and 
related  to  the  tomato,  which  harbors  certain  tomato 
diseases,  be  kept  out  of  the  field.  A  good  soil  mulch 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times.  The  tomato  is  not 
a  very  deep-rooted  plant,  and  frequent  shallow  culti¬ 
vations  are  much  better  than  infrequent  deep  ones. 
Cultivation  should  not  be  carried  on  when  the  vines 
are  wet,  as  this  tends  to  spread  the  spores  of  the  leaf- 
blight  fungus.  It  should  continue  until  the  vines  cover 
the  ground,  but  should  be  discontinued  before  the  vines 
are  injured  thereby.  The  hoe  should  be  used  to  keep 
stray  weeds  out  of  the  field  after  that  time. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Enamel  Buckets 


Ayars  Syruper  or  Liquid  Filler  for  Tomato  Juice, 
Pulp,  Puree  and  Other  Liquids 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  INC. 
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Complete  Line  of  Canners  Supplies  on  Hand  for  Quick  Shipment 

Write  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of 
Whole  Crain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 
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Patman  Investigations  Challenged 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


The  first  open  defiance  of  the  Patman  investigating 
committee  and  public  challenge  of  its  motives  in 
pushing  the  chain  stores  investigation  has  been 
recorded  by  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  The  West  Coast 
chain  accuses  the  Patman  committee  of  conducting  an 
“inquisition”  for  the  benefit  of  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  and  indirectly  chides  the 
Senator  for  “headline  hunting.” 

In  bringing  this  matter  before  the  House,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Patman  replies  exhaustively  to  the  charges 
made  by  Safeway,  and  intimates  that  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  in  sight. 

“Since  so  many  of  the  chain  store  and  department 
store  executives  are  using  the  same  flimsy  excuse  for 
failing  to  furnish  our  committee  the  information  it 
desires,”  he  said,  “I  expect  to  insert  a  copy  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  received  from  the  attorney  of  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif.  This  telegram  will  disclose  every 
excuse  that  has  been  offered  by  any  of  these  concerns. 

“Our  committee  has  a  right  to  subpena  witnesses, 
compel  their  attendance,  and  compel  the  production  of 
such  information  in  the  form  of  correspondence  and 
documents  as  the  committee  may  desire.  This  power, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  will  be  used  to  the  very  limit. 
If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  our  committee  agree 
with  me,  we  will  either  have  the  information  we  desire 
or  we  will  have  a  large  group  of  people  before  the  bar 
of  the  House  to  answer  to  charges  of  contempt.  Of 
course,  we  will  be  limited  to  the  wishes  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  if  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  special  committee  agree  with  me,  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  certainly  be  given  a  chance  to 
either  compel  the  production  of  the  information  we 
desire  or  punish  those  that  refuse  to  disclose  it.  If  we 
have  time  and  can  obtain  a  quorum  of  our  committee, 
a  test  will  soon  be  made.  If  we  cannot  make  the  test 
before  this  session  closes,  I  hope  to  have  the  test  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  During  the 
recess  the  committee  may  divide  up  into  sub-committee 
composed  of  one  or  more  members  with  the  same 
power  and  authority  as  the  whole  committee. 

McLAURIN  COMES  BACK 

Commenting  on  the  Safeway  Stores  action,  J.  H. 
McLaurin,  president  of  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  says:  “Here  we  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  at  the  same  time  a  significant  develop¬ 
ment.  Since  the  exposure  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Investigating  Committee  on  July  9  of  the 
paternalism  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  by 


a  long  list  of  food  manufacturers,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  corporate  chains  are  now  running  to  cover  with 
the  aid,  of  course,  of  their  highly  paid  attorneys,  but 
their  retreat  comes  too  late.  They  have  played  their 
game  too  long — both  they  and  the  food  manufacturers 
who  have  connived  with  them  to  destroy  freedom  of 
opportunity  in  the  United  States. 

“The  United  States  Congress  is  now  calling  for  a 
— showdown  from  the  octopi  of  Wall  Street,  and  that 
showdown  is  at  hand,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Patman, 
“they  are  not  going  to  bluff,  bully  or  intimidate”  either 
the  chairman  of  this  Congressional  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  the  National  Food 
Brokers’  Association,  or  any  of  those  agencies  who  are 
determined  that  the  truth  shall  be  known.  July  9, 
1935,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  corporate 
food  chain  store  domination  throughout  the  United 
States.  Mark  that  statement  and  mark  it  well. 

“It  is  clear  from  the  Safeway  telegram  to  Congress¬ 
man  Patman  that  Safeway  has  not  been  caught 
napping  as  were  the  Food  &  Grocery  Chains  Stores  of 
America,  and  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
and  that  it  is  taking  advantage  of  the  one  month’s 
‘advance  notice’  of  the  call  that  was  coming  to  it  to 
‘stand  and  deliver.’ 

“It  also  develops  that  the  corporate  chain  now 
charges  the  United  State  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associa¬ 
tion  with  conducting  ‘an  inquisition  on  its  competitors.’ 
If  ever  our  ‘competitors’  deserved  to  feel  the  effects  of 
an  ‘inquisition’,  the  corporate  chains  and  the  food 
manufacturers  who  made  them  are  in  line  for  such  an 
‘inquisition.’ 

“It  is  more  than  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  that  the  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  relates  us  directly  to  this  upheaval  against 
their  practices  and  unfair  advantages,  and  we  hasten 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  they  charge,  our  attorney,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Teegarden,  wrote  the  original  draft  of  H.  R.  8442 
designed  to  destroy  the  paralyzing  grip  by  which  a 
powerful  scheming  octopus  is  squeezing  out  the  life  of 
free,  independent  American  business — a  power  created 
and  perpetuated  by  the  proven  unjust  treatment  of  the 
independent  food  distributors  by  those  food  manufac¬ 
turers  who  in  former  years  were  sustained  and  en¬ 
riched  by  the  very  men  to  whom  they  are  now  found 
to  be  applying  the  mailed  fist.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
fighting  this  battle  to  preserve  these  independent  dis¬ 
tributors  from  extermination  and  it  is  a  fight  in  which 
we  glory.” 
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CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY  FOR  1936 
EMPHASIZES  LABOR  ECONOMY 

OW  that  the  tin  plate  mills  are  delivering  tin 
plate  in  “ten-package”  bundles  of  120  sheets, 
Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company’s  (Chicago) 
1936  models  make  available  can  making  machinery  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  labor  saving. 

The  Scroll  Press  illustrated,  manufactured  by  Cam¬ 
eron  is  equipped  with  a  “ten-package”  Lifter  into  which 
the  bundles  of  tin  plate  are  loaded  by  a  shop-truck.  The 
Scroll  Shear  produces  the  Scroll-strip  from  which  can 


No.  244  Scroll  Press  with  Tin-package  Lifter 

ends  are  punched  with  the  greatest  possible  economy 
of  material,  while  the  Lifter  device  adds  the  economy 
of  labor,  resulting  in  double  economy  in  the  production 
of  can  ends. 

Cameron  now  owns  the  basic  Slaysman  patents  upon 
which  they  build  their  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter  for 
producing  body  blanks.  This  machine  is  also  equipped 
with  the  tin  plate  Lifter,  the  result  being  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  can-bodies  and  can-ends,  with  greater 
speed,  accuracy  and  economy  of  labor. 

These  machines  are  real  1936  models  of  efficiency. 


PEERLESS  FILLERS 

For  Pulp,  Juice,  Syrup  or  Brine 


HIGH  SPEED,  ACCURATE  FILLING 

WITHOUT  SPILLING  OR  WASTE 

Peerless  Fillers  are  built  with  interchangeable 
valves  for  filling  pulp  or  juices  or  for  use  on 
syruping  or  brining  operations. 

They  are  built  in  6-valve,  12-valve  Standard  and 
12-valve  Hi-speed  sizes.  All  sizes  are  readily 
fined  or  changed  over  for  various  sizes  of  cans. 

These  splendid  fillers  operate  on  the  gravity 
principle  and  are  suitable  for  filling  any  liquid. 

Built  sturdy  and  strong.  Easy  to  install  and 
keep  clean. 

Liquid  filling  troubles  are  over  when  you  use 
this  dependable  Peerless  Filler. 


JH 

GERBER  EXHIBITS  AT  SOUTHERN  SEMINAR 

Gerber  products  were  exhibited  at  the 
Southern  Pediatric  Seminar  which  was  held  in 
Saluda,  North  Carolina,  July  22nd  to  August 

3rd. 

Saluda  is  a  very  small  summer  resort  town  located 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  The  faculty  of  the  Sem¬ 
inar  is  made  up  of  well-known  pediatricians  from  a 
number  of  the  southern  universities.  The  lectures, 
clinics,  and  exhibits  are  held  in  simple,  shelter-like 
buildings  that  have  all  sides  open  to  the  air.  The 
climate  is  delightful.  Doctors  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  South  to  take  their  “refresher  courses”  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  children  in  these  delightful  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Harriet  Davis  of  the  company’s  home  office  was  in 
charge  of  the  Gerber  exhibit  this  year.  Miss  Davis 
reports  a  gratifying  interest  and  familiarity  with  Ger¬ 
ber  products  shown  by  the  doctors. 


Let  us  send  you  full  details  and  a  copy  of  our 
General  Catalog  No.  200  showing  new  and 
modernized  equipment  for  the  canning  of  all 
food  products.  No  cost  or  obligation — mail 
coupon  below. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  jor  ALL  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


\  SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
\  Hoopetten,  Illinois 

Send  me  without  obligation,  full  details  of 

Peerless  Filler  for - - - — 

and  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name- 


Firm.. 


Address.. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  19,  1935— General 
Prospect  not  so  good,  too  much  rain.  Setting  light, 
more  disease  than  usual.  Quite  a  little  sunburn  the 
last  few  weeks,  quality  generally  poor.  Nothing  in 
sight  now  to  guarantee  an  average  crop. 

MARYSVILLE,  IND.,  August  19,  1935 — Acreage 
normal.  Prospects  account  of  unusual  season  and  some 
blight,  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  late. 

CRISFIELD,  MD.,  August  17,  1935 — Never  have 
seen  such  a  bumper  crop.  More  than  can  be  handled. 

RHODESDALE,  MD.,  August  16,  1935 — Late  crop 
through  this  section  not  showing  as  heavy  a  set  as  last 
season.  We  feel  the  crop  will  run  from  150  to  300 
baskets  per  acre.  Believe  the  late  fruit  will  be  firm 
and  good  quality. 

STILL  POND,  MD.,  August  17,  1935 — ^We  estimate 
the  crop  about  80  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  last 
five  year  average,  and  the  acreage  as  125  per  cent  of 
1934.  Need  a  good  rain  right  now,  and  if  we  don’t 
get  it  soon,  field  will  be  reduced  considerably  from  the 
above  estimate. 

HUMPHREYS,  MO.,  August  19,  1935 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  10  per  cent.  Prospective  yield  50  per  cent  of 
normal,  provided  we  have  rain  soon. 

MARSHFIELD,  MO.,  August  20,  1935— The  con¬ 
tracted  acreage  was  larger  than  last  year,  but  due  to 
the  extreme  wet  spring,  there  was  previously  20  per 
cent  less  acreage  set  this  year  than  last.  On  account 
of  the  excessive  rains  in  the  spring,  the  acreage  set  was 
not  cultivated  properly,  so  we  will  do  well,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  from  now  on,  if  we  get  50 
per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  crop  is  at  least  three  to  four  weeks  late,  and  our 
pack  will  depend  largely  on  how  early  we  will  have 
frost.  A  real  early  frost  would  cut  the  pack  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  50  per  cent.  Maryland  packers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  be  commended  very  highly  by  making 
prices  as  low  as  they  are  selling  tomatoes  at  the  present 
time. 

CONWAY,  MO.,  August  16,  1935 — Crop  looks  bad. 
Acreage  90  per  cent.  Looks  like  about  60  per  cent  of 


a  normal  crop.  Scattered  showers  over  this  section 
will  help. 

CRANE,  MO.,  August  15,  1935 — About  60  per  cent 
of  contracted  acreage  looks  0.  K. ;  other  40  per  cent 
will  run  from  0  to  40  per  cent  of  crop.  This  on  account 
of  wet  weather  in  spring  and  poor  cultivation  and  dry 
July.  Contracted  acreage  larger  this  year,  but  will  be 
about  half  crop  on  contracted  acreage.  About  75  per 
cent  of  normal  crop  for  Stone  County. 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1935 — Vines  looking 
good  and  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen.  Crop  will  be  much 
lighter  than  early  estimates  due  to  light  set  of  fruit. 
Early  blossoms  set  but  later  ones  did  not.  Do  not 
anticipate  anywhere  near  full  crop.  This  report  based 
on  inspection  of  our  fields  and  those  of  the  buyers 
grown  in  this  territory.  We  are  not  anxious  for  future 
orders. 

MT.  STERLING,  OHIO,  August  19,  1935 — Constant 
rains  for  the  past  five  weeks  have  played  havoc  with 
our  fields.  Where  water  has  lain  in  the  fields  the  plants 
are  cooked.  Constant  rains  have  made  it  impossible 
for  the  growers  to  get  into  the  fields  to  keep  their  land 
free  of  weeds.  Some  fields  are  almost  a  total  loss  on 
this  account.  Do  not  expect  over  40  per  cent  of  our 
normal  production. 

ROCKFORD,  OHIO,  August  14,  1935 — ^Vines  dam¬ 
aged  some  by  excessive  rain.  Will  make  first  of  season’s 
run  on  Saturday,  the  17th.  Looks  like  nearly  a  normal 
yield. 

SIDNEY,  OHIO,  August  16,  1935 — We  had  expected 
to  pack  nearly  200,000  cases  of  all  sizes  this  year,  but 
due  to  the  heavy  rains  during  the  last  few  weeks,  this 
probably  will  be  reduced  30  or  40  per  cent.  The  wet 
weather  has  damaged  blossoms  and  the  vines  are  not 
so  heavily  set.  Believe  that  a  great  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  will  not  get  as  many  tomatoes  or  as  large 
tonnage  as  we  will  in  our  section.  We  personally  are 
not  alarmed  about  a  huge  over-pack  as  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  the  season  ends  the  total  pack  will  not 
be  much  above  normal,  and  it  is  going  to  take  some 
rather  good  weather  to  accomplish  this.  It  has  rained 
here  nearly  every  day  and  is  raining  today.  We  need 
good  warm  sunshine  and  plenty  of  it,  for  the  next 
several  weeks,  if  we  are  to  get  a  normal  tonnage  in  our 
section. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


STEADY  SPEED 

For  the  maximum  efficiency  of  any  viner,  steady,  continu¬ 
ous,  controlled  speed  is  essential.  If  variations  in  the  load 
speed  up  or  slow  down  the  viner,  or  if  the  driving  speed  can¬ 
not  be  regulated  promptly  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
crop,  large  and  important  losses  to  the  canner  and  grower  re¬ 
sult  from  the  quantity  of  peas  passing  from  the  viner  unhulled, 
or  broken  during  the  hulling  process.  A  large  flyball  gover¬ 
nor  with  rugged  parts,  self  oiling,  and  instantly  responsive, 
holds  the  speed  of  Hamachek- Waukesha  power  units  so  closely 
that  the  apron  roller  will  not  vary  one  r.p.m  from  no  load  to  full 
load. 

This  excellent  power  for  viner  drives  can  be  secured  at  a 
low  cost  with  these  power  units. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 


KEWAUN  EE 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAl^  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Packers  Sanilartf  Gam 


Ml 


. .  O)iviiion  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^oo^s 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD.  C.  S.A. 
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The  Radio  vs  Other  Advertising 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editors  Note. 


JUST  as  the  canning  industry  has  developed,  so  has 
radio.  In  every  community  that  may  be  adequate¬ 
ly  served  at  a  profit  by  a  canning  factory  you  will 
find  one.  In  every  location  offering  a  field  for  service 
you  find  local  radio  stations.  You  and  I  may  quarrel 
about  the  relative  value  of  radio  versus  other  forms  of 
advertising,  and  greater  minds  go  in  throes  of  thought 
and  discussion  without  finally  settling  this  question 
which  is  rather  vital  to  the  canner  who  feels  he  should 
do  something  concerning  the  creation  of  consumer 
demand. 

A  word  from  the  paper  industry  may  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  subject.  We  know  from  financial  re¬ 
ports  that  the  newspaper  industry,  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  reached  a  low  point  from  which  we  are  all  glad 
it  is  emerging.  We  have  seen  the  pages  of  large 
weekly  publications  shrink  in  number  almost  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Still, 
well  known  products  have  gained  new  users.  Mary 
Livingston  and  Jack  Benny,  Major  Bowes  and  his 
amateurs  are  making  friends  every  week  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  companies  sponsoring  them.  The  evidence 
at  hand  points  conclusively  to  the  fact  that  radio  as 
an  advertising  medium  has  gained  a  place  for  itself 
second  to  none. 

With  bumper  crops  for  canning,  with  early  season 
advertising  in  good  size  space  evident  to  the  most  cas¬ 
ual  observer,  more  and  more  canners  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  apparently  that  consumer  demand  must  be  created 
this  fall  for  more  products  than  ever  before.  Early 
fall  selling  programs  are  already  being  finally  fin¬ 
ished  off  and  if  signs  of  increased  merchandising  activ¬ 
ity  do  not  fail,  we  are  in  for  a  renewed  interest  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  in  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

You  and  I  sit  by  our  radios  on  Sunday  evenings  and 
long  for  the  time  when  in  our  business  we  may  hope 
to  have  millions  listening  to  our  entertainment  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  the  silvery  voiced  announcer  extolling  the 
virtues  of  our  products.  We  turn  the  radio  off  after 
the  program  in  which  we  are  interested  is  finished 
without  realizing  that  effective  radio  advertising  may 
be  easily  within  the  reach  and  compass  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  budget. 

A  manufacturer  of  nationally  advertised  products, 
enjoying  a  wide  distribution  and  supporting  his  dis¬ 
tribution  with  a  big  name  radio  advertising  campaign, 
often  finds  himself  unable  to  make  substantial  prog¬ 


ress  in  increasing  sales  in  a  local  market  where  the 
small  manufacturer  with  good  sales  coverage  is  doing 
what  he  can  toward  maintaining  distribution  and  in¬ 
creasing  sales.  Often  you  will  find  that  the  successful 
local  man  is  using  local  radio  programs  effectively. 

Because  you  and  I  listen  to  famous  opera  stars  when 
they  are  to  be  heard  on  the  air,  because  we  insist  on 
hearing  a  famous  sports  announcer  tell  the  world  the 
Tigers  and  Cards  will  probably  fight  it  out  again  this 
year  for  the  pennant,  does  not  mean  that  everyone  is 
of  the  same  mind  we  are.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  folks 
anxious  to  hear  how  some  Class  B  ball  team  made  out 
during  a  close  race  for  the  pennant  in  some  league  you 
and  I  probably  never  heard  of.  Local  radio  stations 
serve  the  people  in  their  community  even  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  do  the  great  stations  covering  the  United 
States  or  large  parts  of  it.  A  terrible  flood  in  Central 
New  York  State  or  Ohio  has  a  passing  interest  to  lis¬ 
teners  elsewhere  when  details  are  broadcast  over  a 
nation-wide  hookup,  but  a  lot  more  folks  in  Franklin 
County  are  interested  much  more  in  learning  over  a 
noon-day  news  broadcast  by  a  local  radio  station  that 
the  track,  after  a  heavy  rain  the  night  before  on  the 
Franklin  County  Fair  Grounds,  will  be  in  fine  shape 
for  the  2.05  trot  at  2.30  P.  M. 

I  have  been  setting  the  stage  for  the  appearance  in 
your  office  of  the  contact  man  for  your  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  or  for  one  doing  a  good  job  in  a  market  where 
you  are  anxious  to  get  more  distribution.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  to  his  story.  In  the  first  place  it  is  apt  to  be  the 
station  owner,  or  manager  at  least,  who  calls  on  you 
and  right  then  you  get  a  chance  to  deal  directly  with 
the  big  shot  who  can  almost  fit  his  plans  and  programs 
directly  to  your  needs.  This  is  much  better  than  work¬ 
ing  through  a  second  or  third  party  who  after  all,  has 
a  job  to  do  and  that’s  all.  The  station  manager  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  up  his  station  income  will  go  to 
greater  lengths  in  serving  you  than  any  employee  of 
a  larger  broadcasting  unit. 

Your  caller  will  no  doubt  first  of  all,  show  you  con¬ 
clusively  that  his  station  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
of  merchandising  for  a  number  of  advertisers.  You 
will  note  that  not  all  of  these  are  local  firms  either. 
He  will  carefully  point  out  his  station  listener  cover¬ 
age  and  should  be  able  to  prove  a  high  degree  of  lis¬ 
tener  loyalty.  Both  coverage  and  willingness  on  the 
part  of  a  radio  audience  to  listener  are  assets  to  any 
manufacturer  looking  for  increased  consumer  demand 
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for  his  product.  The  radio  station  solicitor  will  no 
doubt  next  get  to  presentation  of  his  program  facili¬ 
ties  and  will  have  available  various  programs  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  audience  you  wish  to  reach. 

On  the  matter  of  programs,  remember  you  will  do 
well  to  take  the  advice  of  the  station  as  to  the  type  of 
program  you  had  better  employ  during  your  radio  sales 
campaign.  Radio  stations  covering  small  areas  closely 
are  very  much  alive  to  the  sort  of  program  which  will 
best  sell  your  baked  beans  to  their  audience.  They 
have  artists  and  news  broadcasters  making  personal 
appearances  in  the  territory,  the  entire  station  per¬ 
sonnel  are  a  part  of  the  community.  What  they  recom¬ 
mend  will  usually  click  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

For  your  first  attempts  at  interesting  the  public  in 
your  products  by  means  of  radio  you  may  select  a 
variety  of  programs.  Probably  the  first  suggestion 
most  often  made  is,  “We’ll  do  a  series  of  daily  an¬ 
nouncements”  or  “We’ll  broadcast  the  correct  time  or 
the  weather  report  and  give  you  credit  as  the  sponsors 
of  the  mention.”  Then  it  will  probably  be  suggested 
you  take  on  fifteen  minutes  a  day  about  three  days  in 
the  week  and  popularize  your  labels  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tric  transcriptions  of  popular  melodies. 

All  these  suggestions  are  good  but  in  radio  as  in 
everything  else,  you  get  about  what  you  pay  for! 

No  radio  authority  will  argue  at  all  that  an  electric 
transcription  is  the  equal  in  listener  interest  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  put  on  by  live  artists.  Around  every  studio,  no 
matter  how  small,  is  a  wealth  of  talent  available  for 
the  building  of  a  program.  Let  your  contact  man  from 
the  radio  station  suggest  the  type  of  live  program  most 
apt  to  interest  a  body  of  listeners  and  then  have  an 
audition  of  it.  Take  some  one  with  you  for  the  first 
hearing  who  will  be  apt  to  represent  your  audience 
and  depend  somewhat  on  their  comments.  If  they  feel 
others  will  be  attracted  to  it,  take  on  the  contract. 

As  in  all  other  sales  activities,  your  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  will  bring  the  results  you  expect  it  to  bring  if  you 
work  toward  that  end.  If  you  are  covering  only  a 
limited  market,  see  to  it  that  everyone  in  the  market 
knows  about  what  you  are  doing,  as  far  as  possible. 
Your  broker  or  direct  representative  should  be  fully 
informed  and  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  your  dis¬ 
tributor  is  also  well  posted  concerning  it.  As  the  pro¬ 
gram  starts,  have  auditions  for  retail  customers,  sell 
the  salesmen  of  jobbers  on  listening  daily  or  whenever 
the  program  is  on  the  air.  Get  them  well  sold  and 
they  will  do  a  good  job  in  telling  retail  dealers  how 
much  is  being  done  toward  helping  them  sell  more 
goods.  As  retail  dealers  get  the  impression  your  prod¬ 
uct  is  being  well  advertised,  they  will  increase  their 
efforts  to  interest  consumers  in  listening  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  sales  will  get  larger. 

When  considering  means  by  which  consumer  inter¬ 
est  can  be  created  in  your  line,  give  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  possibilities  of  a  local  radio  program  about 
which  your  representatives  and  dealers  are  well  in¬ 
formed.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
do  this. 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUSTER 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 


Maximum 

Exhaust 

with 

Minimum 

Space 


Used  where  Ions  exhaust  is  desired  yet 
requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

Cans  make  three  trips  thru  box  before 
leaving.  With  or  without  hand  filling  space. 
For  any  size  of  can. 


BEHUMri 

CANNING^ 


MACHINEKY 


Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


JilL 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 
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Mold  in  Tomato  Products 


By  MAURICE  SIEGEL 

An  Address  Before  the  Ohio  Federal  and  State  Inspectors  School 
on  Canners  Day,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


The  presence  of  excessive  mold  in  tomato  products 
IS  always  of  grave  concern  to  packers  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  Such  a  condition  existed  last  year  and 
resulted  in  losses  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars  to 
packers  throughout  the  country.  This  season  will  find 
the  manufacture  of  these  products  (pulp,  paste,  juice, 
catsup  and  chili  sauce)  placed  under  close  surveillance 
of  both  the  state  and  federal  authorities  and  therefore 
it  will  be  imperative  for  packers  to  exercise  greater 
supervision  and  care  in  order  to  keep  their  products 
below  the  50  per  cent  federal  tolerance  for  mold  as 
determined  by  the  Howard  Method.  Even  with  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  more  up  to  date  equipment  the 
packer  is  confronted  with  a  condition  that  is  beyond 
his  control,  namely,  in  the  quality  of  the  raiv  stock. 
Is  it  possible  that  as  the  seasons  progress  the  quality 
of  the  raw  stock  is  continually  becoming  worse?  The 
packer  is  able  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  rot  that  is 
common  in  the  fruit  but  with  abnormal  increases  in 
field  infections  such  as  Anthracnose  rot  (small  pox), 
nail  head  spot,  Alternaria  rot  and  bacterial  spot,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  with  such 
existing  conditions  in  the  raw  stock  unless  he  follows 
a  definite  program. 

To  help  eliminate  diseased  fruit  in  the  raw  stock,  it 
would  behoove  the  packer  to  purchase  tomatoes  on  a 
graded  basis  or  like  system.  The  packer  must  remem¬ 
ber  too,  that  when  purchasing  on  this  basis,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  tomatoes  purchased  per  day  should  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  the  factory  and  not  allow  stacked  baskets 
of  fruit  to  wait  several  days  before  they  are  used. 
This  has  been  practiced  in  the  past  and  such  procedure 
should  be  discontinued  as  it  vitiates  the  good  gained  by 
buying  on  a  graded  basis.  The  practice  of  allowing 
tomatoes  to  stand  around  for  even  24  hours  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  vinegar  fly  infestation,  as  well  as  to  mold 
formation. 

The  packer  should  instruct  his  sorters  and  trimmers 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  eliminate  the 
various  types  of  diseased  tomatoes,  particularly,  An¬ 
thracnose  rot  as  this  form  of  disease  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  excessive  mold.  Such  tomatoes 
should  be  trimmed  deeply  as  the  infection  lies  under 
the  skin  penetrating  the  meat  of  the  tomatoes.  Such 
tomatoes  as  well  as  other  diseased  stock  should  be 
removed  and  trimmed  at  a  later  time,  so  as  not  to 
'impede  progress  on  the  line. 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  increased  infection  of  the 
raw  stock,  the  manufacture  of  tomato  products  from 


trimming  stock  has  practically  ceased.  No  matter  how 
expert  the  sorting,  trimming  and  washing  the  presence 
of  Anthracnose  rot  in  the  raw  stock  will  cause  exces¬ 
sive  mold  in  this  type  of  product.  In  my  opinion  a 
number  of  seizures  made  last  season  on  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  packed  from  whole  stock  was  not  due  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  packers  but  to  their  inability  tp  cope 
with  conditions  of  the  raw  stock.  It  is  a  fact  that  since 
a  packer’s  product  is  governed  largely  by  the  quality  of 
the  raw  stock  and  since  infection  of  the  stock  is  ap¬ 
parently  increasing  yearly,  it  becomes  very  necessary 
that  a  study  be  made  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
field  in  order  to  allay  or  prevent  further  encroachment 
of  these  diseases  in  canner’s  stock.  Are  these  infec¬ 
tions  soil  or  seed  borne?  Further  studies  should  be 
made  by  those  in  charge  of  raw  products  investigations 
in  order  that  we  may  obtain  disease  free  raw  stock 
for  future  packing  of  tomato  products.  This  will  help 
to  alleviate  the  existing  troubles  of  the  packers 
throughout  the  tomato  growing  sections. 

In  conclusion,  I  recommend  the  following  policy: 

1.  Purchasing  tomatoes  on  a  graded  basis  and 
strictly  adhering  to  the  grade. 

2.  Coordinate  quantity  of  tomatoes  purchased 
with  plant  accommodation. 

3.  Elimination  of  infected  stock  for  later  trim¬ 
ming. 

4.  Laboratory  control  of  every  batch  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture. 

5.  Coding  of  every  batch  of  finished  product. 

ST.  MARY’S  PACKING  COMPANY,  Sidney,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  largest  packers  of  tomatoes  in  the  State,  is 
adding  to  its  plant  a  new  50,000  case  storage  building 
of  fireproof  construction  and  which  will  give  the  com¬ 
pany  a  100,000  case  storage  capacity.  The  new  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  heated  and  modern  in  every  respect. 

«  *  * 

THE  TIP-TOP  CANNERS,  LTD.,  plant  at  Otter- 
ville,  Ontario,  Canada,'  was  damaged  by  fire  on  July 
14th  to  the  extent  of  some  $200,000. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  of  each  4  pounds  of  toma¬ 
toes  grown  in  the  United  States,  3  pounds  are  used 
for  manufacture  and  one  pound  as  “fresh.” 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

THE  VACUUM  WINE  and  Spirits  Canning  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  been  incorporated  at  Sacramento,  Califor¬ 
nia,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000  by  C.  F.  Hansen, 
George  L.  Fraser  and  C.  F.  Jeffs.  A  plant  for  the  can¬ 
ning  of  wine  is  to  be  erected  at  Elk  Grove,  a  process 
for  packing  having  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  can  be  done  successfully  and  economically,  according 
to  members  of  the  firm.  Canned  beer  is  already  on  the 
market  and  canned  plug  tobacco  would  occasion  little 
surprise. 

*  *  * 

J.  FRED  L.  KENNEDY,  at  present  residing  at  the 
Ford  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  build  and 
equip  a  small  cannery  to  specialize  in  the  canning  of 
peaches,  and  is  seeking  data  as  to  plant  layout  and 
proper  packing  procedure.  Mr.  Kennedy  owns  an  acre¬ 
age  of  some  3,000  young  peach  trees. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  LIVE  SARDINES  are  soon  to  be 
transported  across  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii  to  serve  the 
needs  of  tuna  fishermen  there.  A  specially  designed 
vessel  will  shortly  be  on  her  way  there  with  several 
tons  of  sardines  consigned  to  the  Hawaiian  Tuna  Pack¬ 
ers,  Ltd.  There  is  an  abundance  of  tuna  fish  in  Ha¬ 
waiian  waters,  but  a  scarcity  of  live  bait. 

*  *  * 


IMNIEDIATESHIPMENT 

on 

PULPER  and  FINISHER  PARTS 

as  well  as 

Screens  and  Brushes  for 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers  and 

Kern  Brush  Finishers 

Rubber  Aprons  and  Peeling 

Knives  forwarded  same  day 

order  is  received. 

We  can  also,  make  prompt  delivery 
on  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Kook-More- 
Koils  and  Juice  Strainers. 


229  E.  South  St. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


M.  GUTTORMSEN,  Oslo,  Norway,  an  importer  of 
American  products  into  that  country,  is  seeking  to 
obtain  a  supply  source  for  concentrated  Turtle  and  will 
welcome  correspondence  from  producers  of  that  prod¬ 
uct. 

*  *  * 

THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CANNING 
PLANT  of  the  Campbell  Packing  Company,  Campbell, 
California,  has  been  damaged  by  fire. 

*  *  * 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  has  just  issued  another  of  its  interesting 
little  bulletins  illustrating  a  complete  can  making  set¬ 
up  and  describing  the  work  of  each  piece  of  equipment. 

«  *  « 

FRANK  T.  SWETT  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  after  having  as¬ 
sisted  in  its  reorganization,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
W.  J.  Edinger. 

*  *  * 

THE  COPEMISH,  Michigan  pickle  station  of  Glaser- 
Crandell  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  alterations  and  additions.  The  company’s 
stations  at  Karlin  and  Cedar  Run,  Michigan,  have  been 
closed  and  the  tanks  from  these  places  moved  to  the 
Copemish  station.  The  new  addition  is  46  by  90  feet. 

4c  *  4> 

THE  PLANT  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Seabright,  California,  has  been  remodeled  and 
re-equipped  and  operations  have  been  commenced  on 
pears,  with  tomatoes  to  receive  attention  shortly. 


MODERNIZE- 

NEW -WAY 
LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C— 1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C— 1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  or.  tomato  paste 
M— H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Diatributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  C^.,  George  St.,  London  N.W.l-England. 
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PROBLEM  OF  TRADE  PRACTICES 

HE  average  food  distributor  is  thinking  little  of 
trade  practice  controls  yet  this  problem  may  be¬ 
come,  by  the  first  of  the  year,  one  of  the  most 
important  events  to  face  the  food  industry,  according 
to  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  president  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 

“Those  in  the  food  business  should  be  far-sighted 
enough  to  anticipate  what  may  be  done  and  do  it  first,” 
warns  Mr.  Corbaley. 

“Failure  of  the  NRA  codes  left  the  average  food 
trade  executive  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  he  is  not 
concerning  himself  about  trade  practice  codes.  Except 
for  the  food  distributors’  markup  and  in  a  few  well- 
organized  industries,  trade  practice  rules  did  not  be¬ 
come  really  effective  in  the  food  business. 

“Then  the  Supreme  Court  killed  the  entire  plan  and 
now  we  are  not  seriously  thinking  of  trade  practice 
controls — either  in  our  own  trade  or  about  the  control 
that  may  be  put  on  us  from  the  outside. 


the  role  of  toastmaster.  Speakers  were  Mr.  Baker, 
Howard  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association;  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio, 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Canners’  Association,  and  E.  H. 
Hanefeld,  director  of  the  Ohio  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Other  speakers  during  the  afternoon  session  were 
0.  L.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  president  of  The  J. 
Weller  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners’  Association;  C.  F.  Bittner,  Ottawa  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent;  Joe  Boyd,  Ohio  State  university  exten¬ 
sion  department;  E.  R.  Lancashire,  research  division. 
Continental  Can  Company ;  Morris  Siegel,  chemist, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  and  Prof.  H.  D.  Brown,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dening  division,  Ohio  State  university.  0.  L.  Teagar¬ 
den,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  was  the  host. 

The  speakers  praised  Mr.  Baker  and  his  staff  of 
inspectors  for  their  efficiency  and  for  the  rapid  strides 
inspection  work  has  made  in  Ohio,  and  credited  it  with 
raising  the  quality  of  Ohio  canned  foods  to  a  level  with 
the  best  canned  foods  packed  in  the  United  States. 


“This  is  dangerous. 

“Trade  practice  controls  are  a  live  issue.  The  Pat¬ 
man  Committee  has  $75,000  to  put  men  into  the  books 
of  important  companies  to  get  records  of  special  con¬ 
cession;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  receive 
$150,000  to  make  a  similar  investigation.  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  will  meet  in  Washington  in  Decem¬ 
ber  to  consider  legislation  continuing  NRA  codes. 
House  and  Senate  committees  will  decide  whether  a 
special  law  should  be  passed  limiting  quantity  discounts 
on  foods  and  establishing  standardized  practices  for 
allowances  and  payments. 

“We  are  confronting  problems  of  regulating  which 
must  be  met  by  business  itself  or  we  may  be  put  under 
political  controls.  Between  these  two  methods  there 
is  no  choice.  The  food  business  should  be  far-sighted 
enough  to  anticipate  what  may  be  done  and  do  it  first.” 

CANNERS  GIVE  GROWERS  FIELD  DAY 

Nearly  lOO  canners.  Federal  tomato  inspectors 
and  men  prominently  identified  with  the  Ohio 
canning  industry  were  at  the  Gypsum  Canning 
Company,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  August  8,  for  Canners’ 
Day,  the  climax  of  the  annual  federal  tomato  inspec¬ 
tors’  training  school  under  the  direction  of  M.  W. 
Baker,  Federal  supervisor,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ohio  department  of  agriculture. 

The  meeting  was  the  most  enthusiastic  since  Federal 
tomato  inspection  was  introduced  to  Ohio  canners  and 
growers  in  1930,  according  to  F.  H.  Krimendahl,  Ce- 
lina,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Canners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

An  elaborate  banquet  was  held  in  the  evening  at 
Mar.shall  Inn,  Danbury,  Ohio,  with  Mr.  Krimendahl  in 


The  inspection  work  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  Ohio  in  1930  with  seven  inspectors  stationed  at  five 
packing  plants.  This  number  increased  each  year  with 
28  inspectors  being  employed  last  season.  The  work 
has  received  such  widespread  popularity  among  the 
canners  and  growers  that  45  inspectors  will  be  used  in 
1935,  Professor  Baker  said. 


There  is  still  time  to  install  a 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 21/^-inch  Silverplated  Used  Kook-More 
Koils  suitable  for  tanks  6  ft.  in  diameter.  F.  H. 
Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Competent,  experienced  man  to  take  charge  of 
putting  up  corn  pack,  consisting  of  both  whole  grain  and  cream 
styles.  Permanent  position  for  right  man.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  salary  expected  in  reply.  Address  Box  B-2054, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Assistant  to  sales  executive  of  large  Baltimore 
canning  concern.  Should  have  some  experience  of  office  routine, 
correspondence,  etc.  Splendid  opportunity  for  promotion.  State 
age  and  experience.  Address  Box  B-2058  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bull¬ 
dozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 

discharge  II/2  inch.  Price . $65.00 

12  Retorts  inside  measurement  32x66,  all  in 
good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price . each,  $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  Current  3  H.  P.  Price..$25.00 
One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  with  2V2  inch  pipe 

62  ft.  galvanized  iron  with  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


IDNATD  FIELD  tUNPEIQ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city. 
Quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Married.  Fine 
health  and  best  of  references.  Twenty  years  in  the  canning 
game;  fine  personality.  Would  like  a  steady  position  and  will 
go  an3rwhere.  Machinist  by  trade.  Address  Box  B-2059,  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Too  Much  Rain  in  Most  Places,  Too  Little  in  Others — Usual 
Formula  Not  Working  This  Season — Fruits  Show  Good  Crops — 
Buyers  Taking  Only  What  They  Need 

00  MUCH  RAIN — At  least  that  is  the  complaint 
of  most  sections,  though,  of  course,  there  are  those 
places  where  they  are  praying  for  rain.  Look  at 
the  Crop  Reports  in  this  issue  and  you  will  obtain  the 
true  picture  of  conditions  now  at  the  start  of  the  real 
packing  season. 

The  Baltimore  region,  and  that  means  largely  west 
of  the  Bay — and  in  some  spots  on  the  ’Shore — we  have 
had  more  rains  than  even  the  oldest  inhabitant  can 
recall  for  August.  Some  of  them  have  been  deluges, 
accompanied  by  gales  of  wind.  But  they  have  been 
freakish.  That  is,  small  areas  have  been  drowned  in 
water,  but  on  both  sides  of  the  strip,  not  a  drop.  We 
have  seen  years  when  such  rains  at  the  beginning  and 
up  to  the  middle  of  August  threw  the  tomato  market 
into  spasms.  These  rains  meant  the  knocking  off  of 
blossoms  and  the  ruination  of  the  late — usually  heavy 
— crop;  the  damage  of  small  green  tomatoes,  and  the 
scalding  of  the  ripening  fruit.  Haven’t  heard  a  word 
about  such  damage  this  season,  yet  it  must  be  there. 
The  weeds  are  growing  rank  under  these  every-other- 
day  heavy  rains,  yet  one  Southern  ’Shore  county  says 
they  never  saw  so  many  tomatoes  before! 

Indiana  complains  that  there  have  been  so  many 
rains  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  cultivate  the  fields 
properly  and  so  the  crop  is  suffering.  The  increased 
acreage  in  Indiana  is  expected  to  bring  the  yield  up  to 
about  85  per  cent  of  normal.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
tomato  crop  of  that  State  goes  into  tomato  products — 
juice  and  catsup. 

The  best  report  out  of  Missouri  and  the  Ozarks  is 
that  they  may  get  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack;  while 
other  reports  from  there  can  see  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Virginia  says  the  acreage  is  good  but  the  tomatoes 
are  not  on  the  vines. 

CORN — When  it  comes  to  corn  the  outlook  is 
brighter  as  the  rains  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  it. 
All  reports  from  canners  who  are  now  well  into  the 
pack  say  that  the  quality  is  fine,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  effort  to  cut  the  corn  young  to  get  a  fine 
article  in  the  cans. 

LIMA  BEANS — The  Tri-States  have  been  selling 
lima  beans  like  hot  cakes,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
crop  in  prospect.  As  a  consequence  corn  canners  are 


able  to  run  up  succotash  at  this  time,  a  fine  article  with 
young,  tender  corn  and  green  lima  beans. 

FRUITS — Old  Dame  Nature  is  handing  out  plenty  of 
contradictions  this  season,  and  one  of  them  is  seen  in 
the  fruit  crop.  When  the  thermometers  in  and  around 
Baltimore  dropped  to  20  degrees  below  zero  last  winter, 
most  men  thought  that  the  fruit  crops,  bush  and  tree, 
would  all  be  killed — frozen.  The  records  failed  to  show 
any  such  low  rating  in  this  region  before,  and  in  years 
past  such  damage  had  resulted  on  not  so  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  But  their  guesses  were  mainly  all  wrong.  One 
of  the  best  fruit  crops  this  section  has  ever  had  is  now 
coming  to  market — beautiful  peaches  and  lots  of  them, 
and  the  apple  crop  will  be  heavy  in  the  mountains 
where  the  temperatures  were  much  lower  than  here. 
Canners  have  about  abandoned  peach  canning  in  this 
section,  and  it  is  a  pitty.  This  year’s  crop  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  size  and  with  a  color  that  is  a  picture. 
We’ve  never  seen  finer.  And  the  pear  crop  is  coming 
along  nicely.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  canners 
cannot  afford  to  fool  with  fruit  crops  which  come 
through  only  about  once  in  five  years.  It  is  this  un¬ 
certainty  that  has  thrown  the  whole  job  upon  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  they  are  taking  good 
care  of  it.  Michigan  in  particular,  and  some  other 
sections,  will  retort  that  they  always  pack  fine  fruit — 
and  they  do.  The  market  knows  this  so  well  that  their 
packs  are  practically  all  engaged  ahead — ^the  buyers 
ready  to  take  any  amount  they  pack,  and  pretty  much 
at  the  canners’  own  prices.  That  is  the  inevitable 
reward  of  quality  packing. 

The  pineapple  pack  is  reported  larger  than  ever,  and 
well  sold  up ;  that  is  the  packers  of  this  product  packed 
to  meet  the  known  market. 

Small  fruits,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  that  is  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  a  few  goose¬ 
berries  have  mainly  passed  over  to  the  preservers  or 
pie  stock  packers.  Splendid  products  that  they  are,  in 
cans  they  have  dwindled  down  to  small  compass.  There 
have  been  good  crops  of  all  these  this  season. 

Canned  cherries,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially 
red  sour  pitted,  have  jumped  into  prominence.  Thanks 
to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  red  sour  cherry  canners, 
the  country  has  been  tanght  to  use  this  fine  product. 
The  crop  is  a  good  one,  and  a  good  normal  pack  of  fine 
quality  has  been  made. 

Salmon  seems  to  be  the  one  pack  which  is  running 
true  to  form  this  season.  This  is  an  off-year  for  salmon 
and  the  pack  is  in  keeping.  The  only  kind  of  salmon 
which  promises  improvement  is  the  pink,  and  if  the 
canners  have  given  this  fine  fish  the  attention  it  de¬ 
serves,  they  may  find  the  public  respond,  because  the 
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consuming  public  prefers  fine  pink  salmon  to  all  others. 
The  change  has  been  due  for  a  long  while,  and  this 
season  will  probably  emphasize  it. 

THE  MARKET — Canned  foods  markets  are  always 
quiet  at  this  time  of  year,  and  they  are  now.  There  is 
a  steady  demand  from  retailers,  and  jobbers  are  forced 
to  fill  in  depleted  lines ;  but  that  is  about  the  extent  of 
present  buying.  Some  futures  in  both  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  asparagus,  string  beans,  and  other 
items  are  coming  in,  and  all  futures  are  in  sight.  The 
buyers  naturally  go  slow  under  such  conditions. 

It  is  the  danger  point  for  the  canner  compelled  to 
sell  new  goods  to  help  out  his  financing.  The  “sharks” 
wait  for  this  time  and  these  weak  ones,  and  they  play 
them  for  all  they  are  worth.  Other  canners  should 
not  be  surprised  at  market  price  breaks.  Brokers  are 
often  told,  under  these  conditions,  to  sell  a  couple  of 
cars  at  the  market  if  possible,  but  sell  them!  When 
you  know  this,  as  you  do,  stay  away,  if  possible,  and 
by  all  the  rules  of  common  sense,  don’t  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  worse  by  meeting  the  forced  sales  prices.  Left  to 
those  who  are  compelled  to  sell  the  market  will  not 
suffer  so  much,  and,  with  them  out  of  the  way,  prices 
will  the  more  quickly  recover,  and  you  will  have  your 
day  at  profitable  prices.  Warehouse  them  if  you  must 
have  money,  and  don’t  break  the  market  on  yourself 
and  on  all  your  fellow  canners  by  getting  into  this 
“bargain  rush”  right  now. 

We  still  do  not  believe  that  the  market  will  be  over¬ 
packed  this  season — certainly  not  on  quality  goods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

New  Fruit  Prices — ^Tomato  Prices  Soft — Complaint  of  Quality 
on  Peas — Asking  for  New  Packed  Corn — Bean  Prices  Low — 
Shrimp  Active — Fair  Inquiry  for  Spinach — Some 
Opening  Prices  on  Salmon 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  August  23,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Announcement  of  opening 
prices  on  1936  pack  California  canned  fruits  by 
California  Packing  Corporation  was  the  princpial 
development  of  the  past  week.  The  prices  were  under 
1934  levels  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  some  ad¬ 
vances  shown.  In  the  remainder  of  the  market,  toma¬ 
toes  were  still  showing  softness  at  Southern  canning 
points,  and  buyers  were  apparently  still  bearish.  Five- 
cent  tomatoes  at  retail  are  being  visualized  by  some 
sellers.  Salmon  quotations  on  new  pack  were  advanced. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Little  demand  for  canned  vege¬ 
tables  for  later  shipment  is  reported,  and  buyers  are 
apparently  not  sold  on  the  permanence  of  the  present 
price  level.  In  canned  peas,  heavier  buying  of  extra 
standards  is  looked  for,  insofar  as  early  deliveries  of 
new  pack  midwestern  fancies  are  not  grading  up  as 
well  as  expected. 

1935  FRUIT  PRICES — Following  are  the  opening 
prices  of  California  Packing  Corporation  on  its  line 
of  canned  fruits  for  buyers’  labels  or  packers’  labels 
other  than  Del  Monte  label  carries  the  usual  premiums. 


The  prices,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast  common  point  or  dock, 
seller’s  option,  follows : 


No.  214 

No.  2 

No.  1 

Buffet 

No.  2% 

No.  2 

No.  1 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

VARIETIES 

Choice 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

$1.75 

$1.10 

Apricots 

$  .67% 

$1.50 

$1.20 

$1.00 

2.10 

1.60 

1.30 

Apricots,  Pld. 

.72% 

1.85 

2.40 

1.80 

1.40 

Cherries,  R.  A. 

.85 

2.25 

1.30 

1.60 

1.26 

1.06 

Grapes,  Muscat 

.65 

1.45 

1.16 

.96 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

Peaches,  Y.  C. 

.60 

1.40 

1.10 

.90 

1.60 

1.20 

1.00 

Peaches,  Y.  C.  Sled.  .60 

1.40 

1.10 

.90 

1.70 

1.35 

1.15 

Pears,  Bart. 

.66 

1.66 

1.20 

1.00 

1.55 

1.20 

1.00 

Plums,  G.  G. 

1.30 

1.06 

.90 

1.65 

1.20 

1.00 

Plums,  Ekk 

1.30 

1.06  . 

.90 

2.40 

1.40 

Figs 

.82% 

2.45 

1.80 

1.45 

Fruits  for  Salad 

.85 

2.10 

1.60 

1.25 

Fruit  Cocktail 

.76 

1.30 

1.05 

.92% 

Prep.  Prunes 

.55 

The  above  prices  are  subject  to  seller’s  confirmation 
and  to  change  or  withdrawal  without  notice,  and  cover 
shipments  to  December  31,  1935. 

TOMATOES — New  pack  Southern  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinue  soft.  Buyers  look  for  further  concessions  when 
the  late  pack  reaches  the  canneries  in  larger  volume, 
and  are  not  stocking  ahead  at  the  present  basis  of  37 
cents  for  Is,  571/^  cents  for  2s,  821/2  cents  for  2i/^s, 
8714  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.50  and  up  for  No.  10s.  Just 
why  Southern  packers  should  experience  difficulty  in 
selling  2s  at  571^  cents,  when  canners  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  are  holding  at  70  to  75  cents  per  dozen 
is  a  question  which  goes  unanswered,  but  apparently 
the  buyers  have  the  Tri-State  packers  so  jittery  that 
they  are  having  things  all  their  own  way. 

PEAS — ^While  the  situation  may  not  be  general, 
early  deliveries  of  fancy  quality  peas  from  the  mid- 
West  have  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  it  is  said 
in  some  quarters  of  the  market  that  buyers  will  have 
to  close  their  eyes  when  inspecting  samples  if  they 
wish  to  have  fancy  quality  peas  under  their  label. 
The  market  continues  in  firm  position,  with  packers 
quoting  $1.65  for  fancy  1-sieve,  with  2-sieve  held  at 
$1.55.  Fancy  sweets  are  firm  at  $1.60  for  2-sieve.  The 
market  for  Southern  peas  has  shown  no  further  price 
changes,  and  this  market  continues  under  a  parity 
with  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

CORN — New  pack  Southern  corn,  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  is  coming  in  for  a  fair  inquiry,  with  the  market 
for  2s  holding  at  721/^  cents  on  standard  crushed.  This 
price  is  about  in  line  with  the  market  as  established 
by  mid-Western  canners  for  their  packs.  No.  10  corn 
of  the  new  pack  in  particular  is  attracting  buying 
interest,  with  $4.00  about  representing  the  price  views 
of  most  packers. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — This  item,  like  standard 
tomatoes,  is  almost  a  give-away  proposition,  when 
canning  costs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
market  has  failed  to  record  improvement  during  the 
week.  Southern  canners  quote  standard  cut  at  571/0 
cents  and  upwards,  with  extra  standards  at  an  inside 
of  65  cents,  while  the  No.  10  size  holds  at  $2.75  for 
standards  and  $3.15  for  extra  standards. 

SHRIMP — Demand  for  new  shrimp  has  been  fairly 
active,  and  the  market  is  holding  fairly  steady  on  the 
basis  of  $1.15  for  fancy  large,  $1.10  for  medium,  and 
$1.05  for  small,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Labor  troubles 
have  tended  to  retard  packing  operations  along  the 
Gulf  in  some  sections. 

LIMA  BEANS — Moderate  buying  interest  is  re¬ 
ported  in  new  pack  Southern  lima  beans,  with  the 
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market  holding  fairly  steady.  Fresh  white,  for  prompt 
shipment,  are  quoted  at  75  cents  for  2s  standards,  and 
$3.75  for  10s,  with  mixed  green  and  white  holding 
at  85  cents  for  2s,  and  $4.25  for  10s.  Fancy  small 
green  are  firm  at  $1.20  for  2s  and  $6.00  for  10s,  with 
tiny  green,  fancy  quality,  offering  at  $1.35  per  dozen 
for  2s  and  $6.75  for  10s. 

SPINACH — A  fair  inquiry  is  reported  for  Southern 
spinach,  with  the  market  steady  and  unchanged  at 
95  cents  for  2V2S,  and  $3.20  and  up  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  California  packers  hold  the  market  at 
$1.00  for  21/2S,  and  $3.15  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  or 
common  shipping  point.  Pacific  Coast. 

SWEET  POTATOES — The  market  for  new  pack 
looks  rather  firm,  with  canners  quoting  futures  at  70 
cents  for  fancy  dry  pack  2s,  with  2i/^s  at  85  cents,  3s 
at  95  cents,  and  10s  at  $3.00.  This  product  is  selling 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  slightly  better  volume,  after 
years  in  which  the  canned  sweets  were  virtually  a  drug 
on  the  market,  insofar  as  New  York  distributors  were 
concerned. 

SALMON — While  canners  have  not  named  “formal” 
opening  prices  for  1935  pack  salmon,  quotations  on 
new  pack  for  prompt  shipment  were  put  out  by  packers 
this  week.  As  expected,  the  market  is  njaterially 
stronger,  particularly  on  reds,  than  was  the  case  with 
the  1934  pack.  Quotations,  all  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  are  as 
follows:  No.  1  tails,  Alaska  reds,  $2.35;  medium  reds, 
$1.65;  cohoe,  $1.75;  pinks,  $1.10;  chums,  $1.00;  halves, 
Alaska  reds,  $1.60;  cohoes,  $1.10;  pinks,  80  cents; 
chums,  75  cents.  Prices  are  generally  higher  than 
buyers  had  looked  for,  and  relatively  little  buying  is 
reported  as  yet. 

jit 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

General  Market  Conditions  Unsettled — Excessive  Rain  and 
Hot  Weather  Damaging  Tomatoes  and  Corn — Fruit  Quotations 
Firm — Shrimp  Industry  at  Standstill,  Due  to 
Strike — Battle  of  the  Century 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Chicago,  Ill.,  August  23,  1935. 

ENERAL  MARKET — Apparently  it  is  taking 
a  little  time  for  the  buyer,  as  well  as  the  canner 
and  broker,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions.  Last  year  it  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  ad¬ 
vancing  market  and  a  broad,  forward  demand.  This 
year,  the  reverse  prevails.  The  contrast  makes  many 
feel  that  conditions  have  all  gone  hay-wire.  The  best 
advice  to  all  three  factors  is:  hold  your  equilibrium. 
Conditions  will  right  themselves  as  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  in  other  foods  is  upward  and  there  will  be  a 
place  for  all  popular  sellers  in  staple,  canned  foods. 
Fall  business  promises  good  and  one  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  features  of  the  entire  situation  is  the  trend 
toward  better  quality  merchandise. 

TOMATOES — One  of  the  largest  canners  in  Indiana 
wrote  his  trade  under  August  19th  as  follows : 


“Excessive  rains  and  heat  are  greatly  damaging 
Indiana’s  tomato  green  bean  and  cabbage  crop. 

The  August  yield  will  be  considerably  less  than 
last  year.  Favorable  weather  should  produce  a 
big  yield  in  September  and  early  October.” 

Little  can  be  added  to  this  report.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  weather  conditions  through  September  and 
early  October.  Meanwhile,  Chicago  is  still  purchasing 
heavily  off  No.  2  tin  standard  Maryland  tomatoes  at 
55  to  571/4  cents  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  cannery,  and  one 
wonders  just  what  effect  this  will  have  upon  the  usual 
sales  in  this  market  from  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States. 

A  few  sales  of  No.  2  tin  new  pack  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  have  been  made  at  721/4  cents  delivered.  Other 
sizes  and  the  better  grades  have  been  exceedingly  quiet. 

CORN — The  same  Indiana  canner  referred  to  under 
our  caption  “Tomatoes”  wrote  the  following  in  regard 
to  corn: 

“The  corn  crop  is  in  fairly  good  shape.  Acre¬ 
age  a  little  larger  than  usual.  Some  fields  are 
under  water,  but  this  damage  should  not  amount 
to  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  crop  is  fully  two 
weeks  late,  which  will  require  the  frost  to  stay 
off  two  weeks  later  than  usual  if  the  late  corn  is 
to  mature  for  canning.” 

Buying  has  been  limited  to  pick-up  lots.  Few  are 
the  canners  in  this  section,  however,  willing  to  sell 
No.  2  tin  standard  corn  at  70  cents  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Some  little  demand  was  noted  on  No.  2  tin  extra  stan¬ 
dard  Golden  Bantam  corn  for  immediate  shipment  and 
these  few  sales  were  recorded  basis  80  cents  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — At  last,  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  prices  were  named  by  the  larger  interests  on  the 
Coast.  When  it  comes  to  peaches,  the  two  staples 
were:  No.  21/2  choice  yellow  cling  at  $1.50,  Coast;  No. 
21/2  standard  yellow  cling  at  $1.40,  Coast,  but  there 
are  other  canners  that  are  cutting  under  these  levels 
with  the  result  that  the  market  has  not  yet  become 
stabilized.  Some  little  business  is  being  recorded 
where  special  packs  are  wanted. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS  —  Prices 
have  been  named  by  the  leading  canners  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  which  range  about  the  same  as  last 
year’s  opening.  A  few  items  are  5  cents  less.  The 
Chicago  trade  have  not  responded  by  placing  their 
name  on  the  dotted  line  as  yet.  Buyers  are  simply 
feeling  their  way  along. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  market  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  quiet.  Canners  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
report  unfavorable  crop  outlook,  but  that  in  no  way 
stirs  up  buying.  One  hears  of  some  low  prices  being 
quoted,  but  few  actual  transactions.  Rumor  had  it 
that  a  Michigan  canner  was  selling  No.  2  standard  cut 
green  beans  at  65  cents  delivered.  A  Wisconsin  canner 
is  reported  as  quoting  No.  10  tin  standard  cut  green 
beans  at  $3.25  factory.  Little  or  no  interest  in  wax 
beans  either  is  had. 

MICHIGAN  R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES— Canners  gen¬ 
erally  seem  to  be  holding  firm  at  a  minimum  of  $4.75 
on  No.  10  regular  grade  with  95  cents  for  the  No.  2  tin. 
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Business  has  been  in  greater  and  wider  volume  at 
these  quotations. 

SHRIMP — Reports  that  reach  Chicago  from  the 
Gulf,  are  not  at  all  gratifying.  The  strike  is  still  on 
and  most  of  the  canners  have  withdrawn.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  brokers  to  secure  confirmation  on  the 
shrimp  business  at  prices  that  prevailed  some  two 
weeks  ago. 

BLUEBERRIES — Three  prominent  blueberry  can¬ 
ners  have  visited  our  market  lately,  presumably  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  here  and  why  the  trade  was 
not  purchasing  more  heavily  of  the  1935  pack.  The 
blueberry  volume  isn’t  here  any  more.  It  has  gone 
largely  to  frozen  blueberries.  The  regular  canners, 
however,  have  booked  a  fair  volume  on  the  basis  of 
$5.50  Maine  for  No.  10  S.  P. — water  pack.  Some  little 
cutting  under  this  was  noted,  but  only  in  a  small  way. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTURY— What  is  it? 
If  you  don’t  know,  you  must  then  realize  that  the 
special  interest  groups  in  the  food  game  must  be 
curbed.  Our  forefathers  who  built  this  country  in  time 
of  peace  and  who  have  saved  it  in  time  of  war,  did  not 
do  it  for  special  privileges  to  the  few.  In  the  field  of 
merchandise  distribution,  the  Goliaths  sapping  the 
civic  life  of  local  communities  must  be  brought  to  time. 
Remember— A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Agreement  Reached  Between  Shrimpers  and  Packers  After 
Week  Shutdown;  18,000  Men  Returning  to  Work — Excessive 
Rain  Interfering  With  Harvesting  of  Okra 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  23,  1935. 

SHRIMP  STRIKE  OVER— The  strike  of  the  shrimp 
fishermen  which  has  been  in  effect  in  this  section 
for  a  week,  finally  reached  an  accord  Monday  at 
a  conference  held  between  the  union  and  the  factory- 
men  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  where  a  price  of  $7  per 
barrel  for  shrimp,  if  the  fishermen  furnish  the  ice,  was 
agreed. 

The  Louisiana  fishermen  and  factorymen  had  already 
met  Saturday  and  agreed  on  a  price  of  $7  per  barrel, 
and  the  Alabama  fishermen  and  factorymen  had  met 
Sunday  and  agreed  on  a  price  of  $6.50  per  barrel  if  the 
factory  furnishes  the  ice,  so  the  strike  in  this  section 
is  over  with  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  as  it  is 
understood  that  the  accord  is  effective  in  Mississippi 
only  for  30  days. 

The  shrimpers  had  asked  a  price  of  $8  per  barrel, 
but  agreed  to  the  compromise  at  the  conferences  held 
in  the  different  states. 

Due  to  the  price  disagreement,  none  of  the  sea  food 
canneries  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  had  operated 
since  the  shrimp  canning  season  opened  on  August  10. 
The  factories  in  Alabama  operated  a  week,  pending  an 
agreement  of  the  price  being  settled  by  the  Mississippi 


and  Louisiana  fishermen  and  factorymen,  but  when 
the  first  week  of  operation  ended  and  no  price  was 
fixed,  the  Alabama  shrimpers  refused  to  go  out  any 
more  unless  the  price  of  $8  per  barrel  demanded  by 
the  union  was  agreed  to  by  the  factorymen,  which  they 
would  not  and  instead  a  price  of  $6.50  per  barrel  and 
the  factories  furnish  the  ice  was  offered  by  the  factory- 
men. 

There  were  some  minor  disturbances  the  early  part 
of  last  week  in  the  way  of  fights  between  union  and 
nonunion  men,  but  things  quieted  down  the  latter  part. 

The  Deer  Island  Packing  Co.,  in  Bayou  La  Batre, 
Alabama,  which  is  a  nonunion  shop,  had  about  600 
barrels  of  shrimp  left  over  from  last  week,  which  the 
union  allowed  the  nonunion  pickers  to  pick  in  order  to 
save  the  shrimp,  provided  the  nonunion  pickers  would 
join  the  union,  which  they  agreed  to  do,  so  these  were 
the  only  shrimp  canned  in  Alabama  last  week,  and 
now  all  the  shrimp  pickers  in  Bayou  La  Batre  are 
union. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  puts  back  to  work  over 
8,000  shrimpers  in  this  section,  besides  more  than 
10,000  shrimp  pickers  and  factory  employees,  there¬ 
fore,  an  industry  that  ranks  fourth  to  the  largest  in 
the  sea  food  canning  game  is  once  more  in  full 
operation. 

The  raw  dealers  and  shippers  of  raw  headless  shrimp 
have  not  been  interfered  with  so  far  and  the  raw  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  able  to  get  all  the  shrimp  they  wanted  and 
of  very  good  size.  It  is  understood  that  the  raw  shrimp 
shippers  are  paying  the  $8  per  barrel  price  demanded 
by  the  union. 

Nice,  large-medium  shrimp  were  very  plentiful  in 
Mobile  bay  this  past  week,  which  is  unusual  here  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  hence  the  fishermen,  labor  and 
the  canners  lost  a  mighty  good  week’s  work. 

Headless  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year  generally 
run  50  to  55  to  the  pound  and  last  week  they  ran  40  to 
45  to  the  pound,  which  is  a  fancy  large-medium  grade. 

Since  writing  the  above,  it  seems  that  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  at  the  conference  held  in  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Alabama,  and  the  Alabama  shrimpers  have  not 
gone  out  fishing,  pending  the  ironing  out  of  these 
differences. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  meduim,  and 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 
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OKRA — ^We  have  had  considerable  showers  this  past 
week,  which  has  somewhat  interefered  with  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  crop,  but  as  we  have  had  some  clear 
weather  sprinkled  with  sunshine,  it  has  enabled  the 
pickers  to  get  in  some  hours  work  and  keep  the  can¬ 
neries  in  operation. 

Then,  too,  the  showers  cooled  things  off,  which  made 
it  more  pleasant  and  the  help  put  out  more  work.  It 
is  hard  for  labor  to  turn  out  much  work  when  the 
thermometer  is  hitting  around  96  to  a  hundred  degrees 
in  the  shade.  Of  course.  Fall  weather  has  not  set  in 
and  we  are  still  getting  maximum  temperatures  of  82 
and  85  degrees  this  week. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  90  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
and  $3.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10;  okra  and  tomato  is 
$1.10  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10;  whole 
okra  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $4.50  per  dozen 
for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

*  * 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Warm  Weather  Rushing  Fruits  —  Taking  Peaches  at  Will 
—  Lower  Prices  on  Pear  Crops  —  New  Prices  on  Tomato 
juice  —  Fruits  for  Salads  Lower  —  Salmon  Pack  Steadily  Pro¬ 
gressing — New  Freight  Rates  Apply  October  3rd. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

San  Francisco,  August  22,  1935. 

WEATHER — Warm  weather  has  made  a  belated 
appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  State  and  fruit 
is  ripening  with  a  rush,  with  canners  busy  on 
peaches,  pears  and  plums.  In  general,  little  damage 
has  been  done  to  growing  crops  by  the  high  tempera¬ 
tures  and  the  latest  forecast  of  the  California  Coopera¬ 
tive  Crop  Reporting  Service  shows  but  slight  changes 
from  the  estimates  made  a  month  earlier.  The  August 
report  indicates  a  slightly  smaller  production  of  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  and  grapes,  with  apples,  plums  and  wal¬ 
nuts  showing  gains.  The  forecast  of  August  1  for 
clingstone  peaches  indicate  a  production  of  264,000 
tons.  This  fruit  is  showing  much  more  than  the  usual 
loss  from  brown  rot.  The  pear  crop  is  now  estimated 
at  172,000  tons  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  more 
than  the  usual  infestation  of  coddling  moth. 

PEACHES  —  Plans  for  confining  the  packing  of 
peaches  to  No.  1  fruit  have  fallen  through  and  packers 
are  doing  just  as  they  please  about  handling  the  infer¬ 
ior  grades.  The  plan  for  eliminating  the  handling  of 
No.  2  peaches  was  based  on  a  90  per  cent  acceptance 
by  the  industry  and  signers  lacked  a  lot  of  reaching 
this  production  figure.  In  recent  years  only  No.  1  fruit 
has  been  packed  and  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  the 
lower  grades.  With  this  year’s  free-for-all  it  would 
seem  that  almost  anything  desired  would  be  available. 
Prices  are  well  settled  on  the  basis  of  $30  a  ton  for 
No.  1  fruit,  this  price  having  finally  been  approved  by 
the  California  Peach  Growers.  Some  canners  have 
paid  a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less,  but  by  far 
most  of  the  fruit  purchased  has  been  at  this  price. 


PEARS — Canners  are  paying  around  $35  for  No.  1 
Sacramento  River  pears,  with  $30  for  fruit  produced 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  Coast  Counties  districts. 
This  is  well  below  the  prices  originally  set  by  growers. 
No.  2  pears  are  selling  for  $15  a  ton  off  these  prices 
and  quite  a  tonnage  of  this  fruit  has  been  purchased 
by  canners,  with  shippers  taking  much  of  the  larger 
fruit,  so  far.  The  canned  pack,  of  course,  will  be  much 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  light  crop, 
but  prices  must  be  kept  down  because  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  fruits. 

TOMATO  JUICE — Several  canners  have  come  out 
with  opening  prices  on  new  pack  tomato  juice  and 
these  are  quite  definitely  below  the  prices  recently  pre¬ 
vailing  on  spot  goods.  The  opening  prices  are:  8-oz., 
371/2  cents;  picnic,  471/4  cents;  No.  I’s,  621/^  cents;  No. 
2’s,  75  cents;  No.  21/2’s,  $1.00,  and  No.  lO’s,  $3.00. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — In  keeping  with  the  easier 
prices  on  quite  a  few  items  in  canned  fruits,  fruits- 
for-salad  are  a  bit  lower.  Some  of  the  large  operators, 
with  advertised  lines,  are  maintaining  the  old  price, 
but  others  have  made  reductions. 

SALMON — Late  advices  from  Alaska  indicate  that 
the  salmon  pack  is  moving  along  much  as  it  was  earlier 
in  the  season,  with  reds,  cohoes,  chums  and  kings  a 
comparatively  light  pack,  but  with  pinks  making  a 
strong  showing.  Up  to  July  20  the  salmon  pack  in 
Alaska  totaled  1,519,048  cases,  as  against  3,125,624 
cases  to  a  corresponding  date  last  year  and  2,716,332 
cases  the  year  before.  Reds  accounted  for  but  486,792 
cases,  while  last  year  at  a  like  date  the  output  was 
2,308,220  cases,  and  in  1933  was  1,996,113  cases.  The 
latest  report  on  cohoes  showed  a  pack  of  27,479  cases, 
against  41,329  cases  for  last  year  and  42,917  cases 
two  years  ago.  The  pack  of  pinks  was  752,072  cases, 
while  last  year  it  was  but  447,680  cases  and  410,596 
cases  two  years  ago.  The  pack  of  chums  was  223,600 
cases,  as  compared  with  285,924  cases  last  year  at  the 
same  date  and  229,025  in  1933.  Kings  showed  a  pack 
of  28,745  cases  this  year,  as  compared  with  42,471 
cases  last  year  and  37,671  cases  the  year  before.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  have  not  been  named,  as  yet,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  leading  interests  will  open  with  reds  at 
$2.25  and  pinks  at  $1.05  or  $1.10.  If  these  are  the 
prices,  a  heavy  demand  is  expected  for  pinks,  owing 
to  the  very  wide  spread. 

FREIGHTS — The  new  intercoastal  rates  on  canned 
foods  are  to  become  effective  October  3  and  a  very 
heavy  movement  is  expected  before  this  date  to  effect 
the  saving  in  transportation  costs.  The  new  rates  are 
51 V2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  both  eastbound  and 
westbound,  in  place  of  the  existing  rates  of  46V^  cents. 
Pork  and  beans,  soups,  and  like  lines  are  included  in 
this  rate.  For  some  time  they  have  had  a  special  rate 
of  40  cents. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  19,  1935— We  reduced 
our  acreage  about  20  per  cent  under  last  year.  Tomatoes 
are  coming  in  very  slowly  at  this  time.  The  heavy 
rains  have  damaged  the  early  crop  considerably.  We 
believe  our  quality  will  be  first  class  this  season.  It  all 
depends  on  the  weather. 

CHRISTIANSBURG,  VA.,  August  20,  1935— Acre¬ 
age  in  our  section  20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year. 
General  growing  conditions  70  per  cent  normal  due  to 
too  much  rain,  causing  vines  to  grow  large  with  only 
small  amount  of  fruit. 

CLOVERDALE,  VA.,  August  19,  1935 — Acreage  is 
a  little  larger  this  year  than  last;  possibly  5  per  cent 
greater  in  this  section.  The  prospective  yield  this  year 
promises  5  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  forecast  the  crop  as  a  whole  of  some  fields 
are  showing  up  well  while  others  don’t  look  so  promis¬ 
ing.  Under  normal  weather  conditions  think  we  will 
have  at  least  an  average  crop. 

EAGLE  ROCK,  VA.,  August  14,  1935 — Average 
acreage  set  out  but  about  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 
No  tomatoes  on  vines. 

FINCASTLE,  VA.,  August  16,  1935 — Acreage  in  our 
section  10  per  cent  above  normal.  Crop  condition 
normal.  Vines  are  filling  nicely  with  good  fruit.  Hot 
sun  damaged  quite  a  few  on  Southsides  during  the  past 
ten  days  and  it  is  continuing  hot  today. 

CORN 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  August  20,  1935— Corn 
planted  very  late  in  Southern  Ohio  due  to  rains  in  May 
at  usual  planting  time,  throwing  maturity  into  time 
when  sweet  corn  is  usually  badly  infected  by  corn  ear 
worm.  Have  had  heavy  rains  for  about  a  month,  with 
considerable  damage.  Some  corn  fired.  In  many  fields 
pollen  completely  washed  from  stalks,  with  incomplete 
pollenization  of  ears.  ’  Yield  per  acre  will  probably  be 
below  10-year  average,  although  higher  yield  this  year 
than  in  drought  years  of  1930  and  1934.  Damage  from 
incomplete  pollenization  is  just  beginning  to  show. 
Pack  is  late;  will  start  about  September  1st  or  5th. 
Acreage  about  normal  for  practically  all  factories  in 
Southern  Ohio. 

MT.  STERLING,  OHIO,  August  19,  1935— Will  be 
very  late  in  this  section  owing  to  the  constant  rains, 
that  is  keeping  the  com  in  its  green  state  and  heading 
off  the  ripening  process.  Cora  also  is  being  hurt  by 
the  water  lying  in  the  fields.  We  expect  about  75  per 
cent  of  our  normal  pack. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  19,  1935— We  com¬ 
menced  packing  Golden  Bantam  on  Monday,  August  12, 
and  it  is  coming  in  in  very  fine  condition.  We  are  able 
to  take  care  of  it  when  it  is  ready  for  canning.  Under¬ 
stand  in  some  other  territory  that  they  had  to  plant 
their  corn  in  such  a  short  time  that  it  will  all  be  rolling 
in  at  one  time.  Our  Country  Gentleman  is  in  very  fine 
shape,  and  will  commence  on  it  about  the  27th.  Will 


also  start  packing  Evergreen  at  one  of  our  plant  on 
the  20th.  We  are  a  little  more  fortunate  this  year  and 
have  not  been  bothered  with  the  chinch  bugs,  worms, 
and  other  insects.  Do  need  very  favorable  weather 
from  now  on.  Some  parts  of  the  State  had  some  of 
their  crops  ruined  by  the  heavy  floods.  We  have  a 
normal  acreage  and  if  favorable  from  now  on,  may  have 
an  85  per  cent  yield,  as  compared  with  an  average, 
normal  year. 

CLOVERDALE,  VA.,  August  19,  1935 — This  sec¬ 
tion  is  blessed  with  a  fine  growing  season  this  year  with 
a  good  crop  of  corn. 

PUMPKIN 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  19,  1935 _ Plenty  of 

vines;  some  blight.  Crop  uncertain;  yet  to  be  made. 

BEANS 

GREENFIELD,  IND.,  August  19,  1935— Green:  Just 
finished  packing.  Had  a  two-ton  yield  with  better  than 
average  quality. 

CABBAGE 

WEBSTER,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1935 — Usual  acreage. 
Early  cabbage  about  ready  to  cut  and  looking  good. 
Price  to  grower  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  ton. 

FRUIT 

CLOVERDALE,  VA.,  August  19,  1935 — Apples  and 
Peaches :  Fine  growing  season  this  year  with  abundant 
crops. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  griven  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  lessi  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fianirea  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  onr  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (CalifomU) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ _ 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2V^... — . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


t2.66 

tSieS 


Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 


Large,  No.  2 . 

Pips,  White,  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq... 

Small,  No.  1  sq..« . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq............. 

Small.  No.  1  sq............„........_.._... 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stan.  Cut  Green,  No.  2. 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.80 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.. 


No.  2  Green  and  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


Soaked,  No.  2.. 
BEETS* 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2%.. 


Cut,  No.  2.. 


Sliced,  No.  2.. 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 

CORN* 

Golden  Battam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2... 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall.. 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2^,... . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2_ . . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s......_..... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


2.60 

—•MM 

2.26 

£io 

2.16 

2.20 

I  •  t  i 

II  ’ 

.46 

.80 

2.86 

.67%  *.60 

2.80 

3.00 

.80 

3.76 

. 

.70 

.80 

t!72% 

4.00 

*3.60 

1.36 

6.76 

. 

1.10 

6.25 

.86 

4.26 

.76 

.77% 

3.76 

4.25 

.65 

1.30 

.90 

. 

1.10 

. 

3.26 

.76 

1.00 

3.25 

.90 

3.76 

.76 

.70 

— 

.86 

T.76 

77Z 

1.00 

.92% . 

.85 

.80 

.72%  *.90 

4.00 

— 

.70 

2.90 

.76 

8.76 

_ 

.80 

. 

4.26 

z 

.  - 

*1760 

*llt5 

’‘76‘2‘%....7‘7 

1.20 

.96 

.76 

*.76 

.70 

*.70 

••••— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  As .  3.76 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2H _ .75 

No.  « _ Z . .  . 

No.  10  .  J.7i 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_« . ........ 

No.  2%  . .70  t.80 

No.  10  . Tfo  . 

SPINACH*  - 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  . 1.00  tl.OO 

No.  10 . .!r...r.r."™.......7.!7r....  T.20  *...r.7. 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.lOO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  *3.16 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . . .  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  ^esh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomato^) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O,  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  2%  . 86  t.80 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  .10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2  . 66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 65  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.,  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.16  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 37%  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 37% . 

No.  2  . 57% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 67%  t.60 

No.  2%  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory..^ . 80  . 

No.  3  . 96  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 92%  t.92% 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.60  *2.65 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 37% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 46  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

iVlichigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10.............._....„.. 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  8 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  PreBervad._...„__....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup....................„.. 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2„..„. . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 


3.76  *3.26 

"O’o  7.  .  .  .  7 


2.60  *1.76 

.  *2.00 


6.25  *6.00 

1.10  . 

*4.90  .‘.‘.7.7.7 


*2.45 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  .  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  _ 

No.  1  Juice........... 

No.  2  Juice. _ 

No.  6  Juiee.— ..... 


.60  . . 

1.12%*1.00 

3.60  . . 

.66  _ 

.76 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Cktntinued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.60 

Fancy  .  tl.80 

Choice  . 2.00  +1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  *6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  *1.37% 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  +1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.65 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . . 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  S _ _  _  _ 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . . .  . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.10  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No,  10 . .  ....„ . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.75  *6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  _.... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 .  _„7.7 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2........„ . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . 7!7  7!!!7! 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . ""  ‘Oo  7777 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  .77... 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 7!!7!  77!!.." 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  !!!!!!!! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . !!  77!!!! 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  !!!!!!!!  !!!!!!!! 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  *2.45 

No.  lOs  .  8.60  *8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz..... . 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . . . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. . . . 


*2.10 


*6.60 

*3.26 

*1.96 


1.00  . 

1.10  *1.10 

1.85  _ 

2.10  *2.10 


SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink.  Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Plat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . 


2.45 


1.42% . 

1.55  . 

1.17% . 

1.17  +1.C5 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . „.... 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 


Blue  Fin,  %s.. 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .... 
Striped,  %s  .... 


Yellow,  Is 


.80 

2.92% . 

1.86 

.... 

1.10 

tl.OO 

1.22%.. - 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.15 

*1.16 

3.26 

*3.16 

3.60 

*3.45 

3.90 

*3.80 

2.86 

*2.76 

3.05 

*2.76 

7.30 

13.66 

4.85 

3.40 

4.60 

8.00 

4.16 

6.26 

*6.00 

11.60 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  (change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  inor  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Oht.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE 

Mrs.  Potter :  “I  notice  your  husband  always  has  his 
hair  cut  short.” 

Mrs.  Cotter:  “Yes,  the  coward!” 

SALESMANSHIP 

Customer — “Are  those  eggs  strictly  fresh?” 

Grocer  (to  his  clerk) — “Feel  of  those  eggs,  George, 
and  see  if  they’re  cool  enough  to  sell  yet.” 

WE’VE  GOT  ALL  WE  CAN  USE 

“What’s  this  big  item  on  your  expense  account?” 

“Oh,  that’s  my  hotel  bill.” 

“Well,  don’t  buy  any  more  hotels.” 

WORST  POSSIBLE 

First  Gossip — “Why  did  they  separate?” 

Second  Gossip — “Nobody  knows.” 

First  Gossip — “0,  how  terrible  1” 

YOU  DONE  IT 

Lady:  “I’m  afraid  I’ll  have  to  return  that  parrot  I 
bought  here  some  time  ago.  He  shocks  all  my  friends 
by  his  dreadful  language.” 

Dealer:  “Ah,  you’ve  got  to  be  careful  ’ow  you  talk 
before  ’im  Lady.  ’E’s  terrible  quick  to  learn.” 

HE  FORGOT  TO  DUCK 

Judge — “Will  you  waive  your  right  to  appeal?” 

Husband — “Don’t  let  her  wave  any  more  rights, 
Judge.  That’s  how  I  got  this  black  eye!” 

“Going  to  the  golf  links,  eh  ?  Don’t  you  realize  this 
is  the  day  of  worship?”  said  one  neighbor  to  another. 
And  the  other  beamed:  “Of  course  I  do!  The  girl  I 
worship  is  going  to  be  on  the  golf  links.” 

HOW  ABOUT  SORE  THROAT? 

A  certain  banker  was  being  called  upon  by  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  a  charitable  institution.  He  instructed 
his  secretary  to  make  up  some  excuse  for  not  seeing 
them. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  informed  the  delegate,  “but  Mr. 
Smith  can’t  see  you.  He  has  a  sprained  back.” 

“Well,”  said  the  delegate,  “go  back  and  tell  Mr. 
Smith  that  I  didn’t  come  here  to  wrestle  with  him,  but 
to  speak  with  him.” 

“Didn’t  I  see  you  taking  a  tramp  through  the  park 
last  night?” 

“Of  course  not.  That  was  my  father.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cane.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbure.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Dericea. 

Hamachek  Macb.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Pianters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rnbbcr,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  FHlers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Can  Markers.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Puip  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  (Toils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canncrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoo];>eston,  IlL 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  BrM.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 

Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters, 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

(HtANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co..  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies,  Cnn.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FAfTTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

EIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hsemstle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  BfACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoot>eston,  IlL 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Symping  Mach. 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


GENEKAL  AGENTS  far  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinoore,  Md. 
Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Geoerators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraarue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling;. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Elqnipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Oanners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copi>er. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraffue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wta, 
A.  K,  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover.  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


Gamse  Litho.  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ldtmann  Printing  A  Litho.  Co..  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  BIACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brasbes,  Braas 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stami>era  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  A  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Bei'lin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Oonu. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co„  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SKIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  ^c.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WAREHOUSING  A  STORAGE 

Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  (k).,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  VegeUblcs. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Bee 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  and  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

.Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


One  Good  Turn 


^  ^ 


Don’t  fuss  around  with  any  problem  of  which 
seed  is  a  part.  What  many  of  our  friends 
in  the  canning  industry  do,  and  what  we 
would  like  to  have  you  do,  is  to  send  such 
problems  along  to  us. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  infallible  and  we  are 
no  encyclopedia,  but  experience  has  taught 
us  some  things  in  the  last  eighty  years.  With 
us,  too,  we  have  highly  skilled  specialists, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

So  please  consider  what  knowledge  and  faci¬ 
lities  we  have  as  being  entirely  and  freely  at 
your  service. 


Aaaoriatpii  ^ppii  drouipra,  ilnr. 
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